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‘cJAEL.’’ 


BY JULIA A. FLISCH. 


you remember the 
story of Jael? Surely, 
you have heard of 
her? There isn’t, to 
my mind, a more 
vivid bit of painting 
in the Bible. If I 
were an artist, in 
place of a mere idler 
and amateur, I’d 
have made that wo- 
man the subject of 
my ‘chef-dcuvre.’ 
This is an attempt to 
portray her. It isa 
sort of Oriental head- 
dress, you see.”’ 
Now, all this while, 
Challoner had been 
studying the picture 
with a queer half- 
recognition, which 
was not lost upon me. 
Indeed, I had counted 
somewhat upon that 
feeling of conscious- 
ness when I bought it. 
I was, as I had re- 
marked slightingly to 
art. There had been 


AL CHALLONER took his cigar out of } Challoner, an amateur in 
his mouth, and looked at the paint-} a time when I hoped to be something more; but 


ing which I had just placed on the easel in my } fate had ordained that I should fall heir to 
room. 


) wealth sufficient to gratify even my luxurious 
- art-loving taste, without trouble on my part: 
and here I was, living in a sumptuous suite of 
‘ apartments, well fitted-out with pictures and 
“Can't exactly see into it,’’ said Challoner, ; articles of virtu, and with only a nominal business 
staring at it with a puzzled face. ‘‘ What does ; to occupy part of my time, and still occasionally 
that half-coronet on her forehead mean—and the : dabbling in oil. That very day, I had been 
veil? Jael! Who or what was she?” painting, and had only removed my picture 

“That question does not speak well for your } from the easel and put the other there, when 
Biblical knowledge,” said 1. laughing. ‘Don’t } I heard Challoner’s step outside. 


‘“‘Ha! a new picture,” he said. 


“Yes, I picked it up to-day,’ I answered. 
“What do you think of it, Hal?” 
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“Do you know,” said Challoner, abruptly, 
after a long pause, ‘‘I seem to have seen this 
face before? It looks awfully familiar. . Of 
course, with a different head-dress. But the 
eyes, the mouth—both beautiful, yet both so 
resolute: it looks like a woman who would stop 








Challoner and I had been friends of long: at nothing for revenge, or to carry out her 
standing. Perhaps it was the contrast between } purpose, whatever it might be.” 
us that gave the half-romantic flavor to our: ‘Don’t you know where you have seen it?” 
friendship. $ said I, with a keen glance at him. ‘ Look again, 
I was quiet, at times dreamy, living among ; Hal, and see if you can’t trace a likeness between 
my books and pictures, and averse to the society ; this woman's face and that of Miss Hollings- 
of women. He was full of life and brightness, ; worth.” 
popular among men, petted by women. There ‘Mariette Hollingsworth?” said Challoner, 
were some who called him shallow and a flirt ; ¢ starting. 
and, at times, and dearly as I loved him, I was; A deep flush dyed his face for an instant, 
constrained to acknowledge that he did play a} then he asked: 
part often which was not altogether honorable. “Who was Jael, anyway—some tragedy- 
But then, if silly girls gave their hearts care-} queen? There is, as I’ve said, possibility of it 
lessly into his keeping, and moaned over his } in that face.”’ 
defection afterward, was he altogether to blame? ‘‘Once upon a time, there was war between 
Truth to tell, it was almost impossible to har-} the hosts of Israel and the Canaanites, and 
bor any unkind feeling against him, when his } Sisera was captain of the army of Canaan.” 
sunny eyes looked into yours with that frank I began lightly. But, to save my life, I could 
half-appealing glance, which was part of the} not disguise a certain earnestness which crept 
charm that won for him the hearts of all so; into my words. Challoner looked at me half 
readily. suspiciously, half wonderingly. 
Of late, I, who watched him with peculiar ‘‘Well,” he said, briefly, ‘‘what has that to 
love, had become somewhat apprehensive lest | do with the woman?’ 
he, who had been the cause of unhappiness to so ‘“‘This Jael.was the wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
many women, should himself become the victim } and the Kenites, if not friends to the Canaanites, 
of a woman, and that woman ‘one whom I believed’! were at least neutral. Sisera was defeated, and 
to be the most heartless of her sex. It was this} fled from the field; he came to the tent of 
which had induced me to buy the picture, which ; Heber, and there she met him, this woman Jael. 
had so vividly impressed me when I stumbled ; She spoke to him with treacherous words of 
across it in an out-of-the-way corner. ‘ comfort and hope: she feasted him, she served 
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‘SJAEL.’’ 333 
him with her own hands, she led him to a soft } said, “and time and time again I have heard 
couch, and then—’’ 


\ that you were tu marry this one, that one, or the 
‘And then ?’’ said Challoner. 


S other; but there is only one woman whom I 
‘Then, when he slept, she took the nail and } think there might be danger from, and that is— 
the hammer and slew him.” > Mariette Hollingsworth.” 

‘‘Uncomfortable sort of a woman, that,”’ said ‘Well. and if 1 marry her, what then?”’ said 
Challoner, lightly. But he added, directly, with ; Challoner. 
an accent of sharpness in his voice: “The idea’ «If she were like other women, I would say 
of Mariette Hollingsworth’s resembling this ° nothing,” I replied; ‘but she is not. And, 
woman! Delmar, you are getting cranky. You Challoner, do you remember that it is not more 
do too much mousing among these old books and } than two years since—since—Lilian Hollings- 
pictures; you need to go out more—go among ; worth—died ?”’ 
the ladies a little. Come with me, for instance,; Challoner started as if he had been stung. 
and let me introduce you to Miss Hol- 
lingsworth. When you have had a 
good view of her angelic face, you will 
want to put this miserable daub into 
your landlady’s kitchen-fire.”’ 

‘IT know Miss Hollingsworth,” I 
answered. ‘Challoner, I still insist 
that ‘this picture resembles her—not 
only in form and feature, but in expres- 
sion, especially in a certain lambent 
something which I have seen gleaming, 
at times, even through Miss Hollings- 
worth’s cool self-possession. Who 
knows? perhaps Sisera had wronged 
someone whom this woman loved. 
Perhaps the horde of Canaanites had 
snatched, from her, father,, brother, or 
son—we cannot tell. At any rate, if 
there is any cause why Mariette Hol- 
lingsworth should desire to be revenged, 
she is the one woman whom I believe 
capable of taking that vengeance.” 

“How you talk,” said Challoner, 
hastily, yet with a touch of uneasiness 
in his tone. ‘ You are certainly get- 
ting turned, with your esthetic craze.”’ 

He threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, lighted another, and strode rest- 
lessly across the room. I could not 
resist the impulse to speak to him on 
the subject that had so oppressed me. 

“Hal, old fellow,” I said, and a tremor would $ ‘What has that to do with it?’ he asked, with 
creep into my voice, ‘“‘you must let me talk averted face. 
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freely with you, this once. I am half a dozen ‘She was this girl’s sister, who loved her pas- 
years older than you are, and I venture, there- 3 sionately. You know it was whispered that you 
fore, to speak. Don’t be angry, dear old fellow ; ; —that she—well, that she loved you, and you 
because I think so much of you, you know.” only flirted with her. It might have been heart- 
“I know, I know,” said Challoner, with a; disease—it was very sudden—but it was said it 
womanish softening of his face. ‘Go on, was a broken heart. She was found lying on 
Delmar.”’ the sofa, in her.chamber, dressed just as she 
He had stopped by the mantel, with one arm ; had come from a: ball, where she had seen you 
leaning on it. I crossed the room, and stood by ; devoting yourself to another.”’ 
hin. § Challoner turned upon me with ashen lips, 
‘I have seen you with many women, Hal,’’ I } quivering with emotion. 
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‘‘Good God! Delmar,’’ he said, ‘‘ why do you , 
bring all that up now?” 

Then he flung himself out of the room, and I } 
was alone—alone with that pictured face, which } 
looked out at me with Mariette Hollingsworth’s 
eyes, only with an expression of horror, of | 
remorse, yet of stern decision, which seemed to } 
say that the woman shrank from the deed which } 
justice, or the zeal of the enthusiast, demanded. 

I did not see Challoner for some days, and then 
it was on the street, with Miss Hollingsworth. 
After that, I saw them together often. 
if the words of that night rankled in his heart, } 
was constrained in his manner, and scarcely ever ; 
sought my company. As for the matter of that, ; 
none of his old acquaintances saw much: of him. 
Mariette Hollingsworth seemed to have bewitched } 
him. He was miserable out of her sight, and > 
followed her like a faithful spaniel. Men of his ; 
own set sneered and said that it was only another ‘ 
of his little ‘‘ affairs,’ but before long everyone ; 
knew that at last the trifler was in earnest. ; 

I could not resist the mournful feeling that } 
came over me when I saw them together; he so 
intense, so rapt, so full of buoyant hopefulness. 
Her manner was more reserved ; that she did not ; 
discourage him was evident; yet, that there were ; 
times when she seemed to throw him off, I knew; } 
for at such times he would come up to my room, } 


But he, as 3 
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and, with a brief return to his old affectionate 


’ confidence, would pour out his trouble into my 


ears. 

As time wore on, however, she seemed to incline 
more to him, and I tried to hope that she cared 
for him and all might yet be well. 

I had put away the picture of Jael, for; when- 
ever I looked at that sad yet beautiful counte- 
nance, all my old doubts and fears about Hal’s 


, choice would come back with redoubled inten- 
, sity; and, at such times, I could not but feel 
> that Mariette had not, could not, so soon forget 


her sister’s tragic death, for which rumor held 
Challoner—in great part, at least—accountable. 
So time passed until the night of the ball to be 


; given by the Fusiliers, a local military company, 


of which Challoner was a member. 

I went, of course. And quite soon after, I saw 
Challoner enter with Miss Hollingsworth on his 
arm. He had never looked handsomer, more 
brilliant, more joyous, while she more than jus- 
tified his evident devotion by her beauty. 

I left the ball-room at a reasonable hour, and 
went home and to bed. How long I slept, I know 
not. But I was awakened by a succession of 
thundering knocks at my chamber-door. 

I hastily rose and threw on my clothes and 
opened the door. One of my friends, in the 
Fusilier uniform, stood there. 
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A PRESENTIMENT. 335 
“For God's sake, Delmar, come with me!’’ he trigger. Harold Challoner is dead—died by his 
cried. ‘¢ Challoner—”’ ;own hand. He loved you—that you cannot 
There he broke down and sobbed like a child. $ deny—loved you, and you led him on until the 
My heart seemed to stop beating, and I felt faint ; last; then you scorned him, and he—died.” 
and sick. I asked, breathlessly : } For a moment, a shivering horror seemed to 
‘“‘Challoner? Is he in trouble?’ i seize upon her, and she covered her face with 
‘Dead,’ said my friend. ‘Poor Hal! Shot; her hands. It was only for an instant; then 
himself— Mariette Hollingsworth, we think. } she-lifted her face, and I saw before me the 
She must have refused him—mockingly, insult-} pictured Jael. Yes, just such an expression was 
ingly, perhaps. Poor Hal!” } hers—that dumb shadow of remorse, the hor- 
1 followed him out into the cold night, down } ror—but, over all, the look of avenging fate. 
to his boarding-house, and up to Challoner’s ‘‘Am I a murderess ?’’ she exclaimed, in a deep, 
room. A dense crowd was gathered there; it} almost hollow, tone. ‘Then has he reaped 
parted to let me pass. ; nothing but the reward of his deeds. You men 
Poor Hal! He lay where he had fallen. } are strange creatures, Mr. Delmar. 
I knelt down and felt his pulse. Yes, he was 
dead — quite dead: and there was the spot; you revenge yourselves for one woman's perfidy 
marking where the bullet had gone in. ‘ on a thousand innocent women ; but, when we too 
When we had done all we could for his body, } take the lash of justice in our hands, you ery: 
someone called my attention to a photograph } ‘Out upon your womanhood !’”’ 
which lay on the table. It had not the Oriental “You loved him?” she said, after a pause. 
head-dress of the false woman who had led him 3 ‘‘Aye, but I loved too; it was only a. girl, you 
to ruin, but, in every other respect, it was a? know; but she was mine, and I loved her. Oh, 
startling likeness. And, across the face, Chal- } how often, on my knees, I wrestled with heaven 
loner had written, as though with his last half-{ for her happiness! But it was in vain. He 
crazed effort, ‘Jael.”’ broke her heart.’’ Her voice ended in a choking 
Early the next morning, I called on Miss} sob. ‘My one ewe-lamb is lost to me forever ; 
Hollingsworth. My card was carried up, and, } and, to avenge her—and | am not ashamed of it 
with scarcely a moment's delay, she stood before } —I played this man false.” 
me. Never had she appeared more regal. aor s Her words shook me, in spite of myself. 
long loose morning-robe set off her fine figure § A great horror took hold of me. 
to advantage. Her face was strangely pale, but “And now,’ she cried, with a sudden passion- 
it was sternly calm. There were dark circles } ate flame lighting up her eyes, ‘‘ now, as I have 
under her eyes, and I noticed a peculiar com- ° lavished the intensest passion of a woman’s soul 
pression of her lips; but over all was that deep ; to avenge one wrong, I will devote all that 
strange calm. remains of life, with all of hope, of ambition, 
“Ah, Mr. Delmar,” she said, in her rich deep 3 of pleasure, to the expiation of that act. Hence- 
tone, ‘this is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” $ forth, no man shall lay his ruin at my door.” 





You play 
with women’s hearts as though they were trifles ; 











She held out her hand. She lifted her hands toward heaven, as if in 

But I drew back, saying sternly: invocation. And thus I left her. 

‘‘Madam, I do not care to touch the hand of So far as I know, Mariette Hollingsworth has 
a murderess.”’ kept her word. She went away, and, from that 





She started violently and looked me in the face. } day to this, I have never seen or heard of her. 
“You are tragic,’ she said. ‘ Pray, what ?I burned the photograph of her beautiful face: 
have 1 done to merit this salutation ?”’ but there hangs on my wall the pictured Jael, 
«A murderess you are, madam,” said I, ‘just } as a lasting warning to those who trifle with 
as surely as though your hand had pulled the? a woman’s affection or trust a woman's smile. 
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A PRESENTIMENT. 


BY ELLEN BURGESS. 


Tuy kissed; the moon was o’er them, Before that moon was over, 
The roses all in bloom. She wept alone. Alas! 

A sea-mist swept before them ; The sea had wrecked her lover— 
She shuddered: “*’Tis a doom!” ’ The doom had come to pass! 


Vou. XCI.—18. 





THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.” 


CHAPTER I. more Latin and Greek and mathematics than 
Ir is no light advantage, toa man, to have been } she could, he supposed. But then, Professor 
educated by a cultivated father. : Primrose was old-fashioned, and belonged to a 
George Eliot has given us the poetry and the 3 one-horse fresh-water college. 
nobility of the position, in her story of Romola. He was no Puritan, however, but liked to give 
And, great as is that picture, undeniable the $ his little girl an outing, to go to the rather inno- 
advantage, we must read in that history, as we; cent parties which occurred at commencement- 
shall surely do in lesser ones, this truth: it does ; time, and occasionally he took a trip to the great 
not always bring happiness to the educated cities, and to Newport he went conscientiously 
daughter. g every summer. He and Effie always had the air 
For she will have unusual good-fortune, if her } of blinking a little, as they went to the gay 
husband can be to her, in after-days, all that her ’ entertainments to which they were asked, like 
father was. animals who have been brought up in the dark 
But, in her sweet secluded happy youth, Effie } and are suddenly introduced to the sun. But 
Primrose thought of none of these things. Pro- Effie always remembered with pride how the 
fessor Primrose held his secure place in a rural 3 most fashionable women greeted her father, and 
university—some people were depraved enough } seemed so honored and pleased when he came up 


to call it a one-horse college. Perhaps it had 
not as many rampant coursers to carry it along 
as had Harvard or Yale. But still, little Bartram 


held its own, and, in its way, turned out a 


scholar or two every year, one who was heard of 
afterward; and each one thought, as he went on 
and upward, that Professor Primrose bal given 


at the polo and spoke to them. They did not 
care much for her, she found out;' but that did 
not trouble her. She had a great deal to think of, 
and ‘‘ herself’? had not yet become a prominent 
person to her. That is a very happy moment in 
a woman’s life, when she is old enough to enjoy, 
and before she has begun to feel. Unluckily, it 


lim the right hand of help at exactly the moment } is as brief as the dew on the rose, or the bloom 


when he most needed it. 

I am free to say that this is not a reputation 
to be despised. Perhaps it is not the highest or 
the most admirable—to have merely helped other 
men to reach the heights—but still very well for 
a man who found in himself none of that restless 
ambition which makes the statesman, the soldier, 
or the scientist rush to the front. The patient 
scholar liked his work; he liked his pleasant 
old-fashioned house, with the elm-trees in front; 
he liked his library and his books; and he loved 
his daughter. She was the core of the whole 
thing. 

He did not believe in co-education of the 
sexes. Effie had no masculine bringing-up. He 
put his own bucket down into the well of 
learning deep enough, but he took only a small 
cupful to give her to drink. Thus, he did not 
strain her mind, or give it too much work to do. 
He cultivated her. He did not plough, rake, 
harrow her mind, that it should be made to 
answer back with a prodigious crop of oats. He 
believed that her mind differed from those of his 
big boys, as her body did. They could play 
football, and she could not; they could bolt 
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on the grape. 

It seemed to Effie, perhaps, longer than to 
most girls, for she was not of the order of the 
gay beauties. It was a quiet cheerful face, a 
figure neither large nor diminutive—just the ideal 
woman, her father thought. Fine teeth, and good 
clear dark eyes, no particular brilliancy of bair 
or complexion, only a well-shaped head, and 
that kind of look which, for want of a better 
word, one calls lady-like. She seemed to be of 
the fortunate shape, and the fortunate color, and 
the fortunate size, which can always be fitted at 
a ready-made shop, and to whom the fates are 
usually lenient—the rank and file of humanity, 
those who garner in the most lasting, if not 
most beautiful, sheaves. 

This neutrality of tint was, however, not the 
fashion at Bartram. There were brilliant red 
and white beauties, a whole colony of black-eyed 
flashing gypsies, who grew up under those proper- 
looking elms, nobody knew why. Italy seemed 
to have colonized in New England, for the nonce, 
or had Arles come over—Arles, with its dark- 
eyed Provencal beauties? So distinguished were 
these Bartram beauties, that no senior class left 
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with whole hearts. ‘I knew you married a Bar- 
tram girl,’ would be said to many a wise judge 
and successful lawyer, in after-years, as he intro- 
duced his handsome wife to an old college-friend. 

Perhaps going about with her more showy 
friends had not been without its effect on Effie. 
She got to underrate herself, and to think her- 
self a very brown wren indeed. It did not 
make her morbid, but it perhaps laid her open 
to the dangerous and insidious power of flattery. 
For, when a woman considers herself unat- 
tractive, he is a very fortunate man who first 
tells her that she is fair to him. 

* There came to Bartram, when Effie was about 
eightcen, a man who was destined to leave a life- 
long memory behind him. Ernest Richards was 
of the facile-princeps kind, and of the handsome 
stylish first-man stroke-oar kind. Every class 
has a specimen. He became engaged, in his 
junior year, to Effie’s friend, Sally Lord, the 
very greatest beauty in all Bartram; and every- 
one said, how exceedingly appropriate. 

Effie saw a great deal of them both, and was 
intensely interested in the engagement. Perhaps 
for the first time in their lives, she and her 
father discussed character on that occasion. 

“I never have liked Ernest Richards,” the 
professor said. ‘There is a bad look in his 
left eye.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Effie, ‘you must be getting 
the dyspepsia again.” 

«‘T am very sorry for Sally Lord,” said he. 

«She is not sorry for herself,” said Effie. 

‘‘No: you women are the slaves, the victims, 
of your affection,’ said the professor, his face 
taking on a look which even Effie had never seen 
there before. ‘Handsome specious men: men 
with a trick of the eye and of the voice: men 
with that sunny sudden smile. I dread them! 
I have had reason—” 

He stopped ; his habitual calm came back, and 
he began pacing up and down the room. It was 
an epoch in Effie’s existence—it opened a door. 
As we go on in life, we are all like the second 
calendar—wanting an eye; we are always open- 
ing doors. The professor walked off to his 
duty, and Effie sat alone for an hour. 

She began to think, but nothing came of it; 
and, befote she could resume the thread of her 
disturbed recollection, a carriage drew up to the 
door, and she heard sounds of a person alight- 
ing, trunks being taken off—in fact, she knew 
what had happened. The only discordant element 
in her calm life was entering it again. 

Aunt Kitty Manners had arrived! Aunt Kitty 
Manners, her father’s sister, of whom she was 
properly afraid; Aunt Kitty, very rich, very 





sour, very authoritative; Aunt Kitty, who 
ruffled her serene housekeeping, scolded her 
about her gowns, and called her dowdy; Aunt 
Kitty, who told her beloved father that he did 
not make enough of himself; Aunt Kitty, who 
always trod on the tail of the Persian cat. 

But there was nothing to be done about it. 
She always came at ‘‘commencement,” and 
generally endowed a reading-room or a dormi- 
tory, so Aunt Kitty Manners was very popular 
with the faculty, and usually was taken in to 
dinner by the president himself. 

Effie ran down through the elm avenue with 
what face she could muster to greet her relative. 
She pulled her neat white gown and blue ribbon 
into shape as she ran, with a faint hope of 
escaping criticism. Corbin West, an illustrious 
senior, was passing, and thought she looked very 
sweet, a delicate girlish figure; but, as he was 
walking away, his blood boiled to hear her aunt 
say: 

‘‘How do you do, my dear? Oh, what a guy 
you are, in that gown! No bustle? No, abso- 
lutely none! And blue, of all colors in the 
world, when red is absolutely the color, this 
summer. And such a cut! Well, fortunately, 
I have brought you a red foulard, with a yellow 
kangaroo-pouch in front, and a high pointed hat 
with poppies, for commencement, else you would 
not be fit to be seen. My brother does neglect 
you so. For a motherless girl, it is too bad. 
If you hadn’t me, I don’t know where you 
would be. Here, Hester: see to the trunks. 
Don’t let my bonnet-box be upset. Anybody 
here to carry them upstairs? I dare say not.’ 

‘Oh, yes, aunt: here is Abram. And how 
do you do? Don’t mind my gown, but come in 
out of the heat.” 

“Yes, you may well say ‘heat.’ I dare say 
I am frowsy. Yes, no doubt, coming all this 
way to see my relatives, in this weather. No 
one but me would do it. Where’s your father? 
Toiling and moiling over in that hot lecture- 
room, no doubt, when men who get twice his 
salary never do ‘anything. Why, at Columbia 
College, now—” 

«‘ Here we are comfortably inside,’’ said Effie, 
leading her disturbed relative along; ‘and papa 
will soon be home to tea, so you shall go up and 
have some hot water, while I go in and see what 
we can knock together to give you a good meal ; 
for you must be hungry.” 

Effie transferred the remainder of the <‘ Jere- 
miad”’ to Hester, and sent up the hot water by her 
neat little maid, while she descended to her cool 
kitchen to propitiate Mrs. Lynch, the cook and 
factotum, who, like most New England factotums, 
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needed propitiating, especially when Aunt Kitty 
Manners arrived. 

Effie was also dreadfully afraid of Mrs. Lynch; 
and she had reason, for that independent person 
had a temper of her own, and always threatened 
to leave just before the commencement-dinner. 

When the professor came home, he found 
Aunt Kitty Manners in'a very stylish cap, 
fanning herself in the sweet rose-scented front- 
parlor, while the odor of a very comfortable and 
savory tea, as the last meal of the day is called 
in the New England country-towns, was pene- 
trating the more subtle and refined essence of 
the flower-vases. 

The professor was hungry and tired, and he 
did not object to the grosser element. 

“‘How do you do, sister?’ said he, bending 
over and kissing the wavy outline of Mrs. 
Manners’s false front. 

It was a tribute to its genuineness which touched 
her, and she greeted him cordially, and, for a 
moment, without a reproof. 

“Excellent cream and very sweet bread,” 
said Mrs. Manners, after discussing a mutton- 
chop and some lobster-salad, several pieces of 
toast, a few muffins, and a plate of strawberries. 

Mrs. Lynch had outdone herself, and Effie 
smiled at her father. They were quite safe, for 
that evening, she hoped and thought. 

‘Your tea is miserable; it has a greenish 
flavor,” said Mrs. Manners, feeling that she had 
been too suddenly propitious. ‘But the rest 
of the meal is good. And I ordered you a chest 
of tea, just before I left New York. Park & 
Tilford will send it up to-morrow. Now, I want 
to see your first boy—I want to see Ernest 
Richards. Effie, if you had had half a head 
on your shoulders, you would have caught him. 
He is the man, I hear, that is to bring Bartram 
up to a level with the other inland colleges. 
I knew his father. I should not wonder if 
1 gave him a traveling-scholarship.” 

«Oh, sister, do not talk such nonsense,”’ said 
the professor, a worm who could turn when 
trodden on. ‘ How little you apprehend what 
a traveling-scholarship means.” 

“ Hoity-toity, Anthony,” said Mrs. Manners, 
prepared to give tongue. 

But Effie’s quick ear had detected two pairs 
of fect on the gravel. ‘Listen, aunty—here he 
comes, with his fiancée, Miss Lord. And here—— 
let me pin this white rose in your dress: it 
exactly suits your beautiful fall of lace.” 

Ah, little peacemaker, how sweet and how 
honorable your effort! Will it be rewarded with 
the noble promise, and shall you inherit the 
earth ? 





If ever poor Effie had thoroughly admired the 
fiancé of her friend, the all-conquering Ernest 
Richards, it was on that particular evening, as 
he immediately deserted Sally Lord and herself 
and devoted himself to the severe Aunt Kitty 
Manners, who never permitted a rival ncar the 
throne. And how full of tact and deference he 
was to her father—not seeing, or pretending not 
to see, the coolness in his professorial air. And 
how prettily he relapsed into Italian, as Count 
Correnti, the banished republican, who professed 
the Tuscan accent at Bartram, came into the 
room. And how patiently he bore the evident 
flirtation which now began to go on between 
Corbin West and Sally Lord; for Corbin West 
had followed the Italian professor, and had also, 
perhaps, preceded his clever classmate in the 
volatile affection of the handsome Bartram belle. 

Little Effie, honorable in all things, pure and 
simple in her outlines, loved her friend and her 
friend’s friend. Nothing disturbed that gener- 
ous nature so much as to see either of them 
unworthy of the other. She was pained to see 
Sally flirt, particularly as Ernest Richards was 
behaving so very well. Yes, she caught the 
rounded outline of an Italian sentence, as it fell 
from his lips; and, an excellent scholar herself, 
she admired its perfection. 

But the Count Correnti preferred talking to 
her, very much, to talking to Ernest, and Effie 
was soon measuring out her own “Toscana.” 
Judging from his pleased smile, she spoke the 
language of Tasso well enough to console an 
exile. 

. The rose-scented parlor of Professor Primrose 
began to be unpleasantly warm, as the president 
dropped in, and then the professor of mathe- 
matics and Mr. Scott, the gentleman who con- 
ducted the finances of Bartram—all wishing to 
pay their respect to Mrs. Manners. 

So Effie led her young forces out to the lawn- 
tennis, through one of the long open French 
windows, on the lawn, which lay cool in the 
moonlight. The net was up metaphorically, for 
no one wished to play; but it was nothing to 
the invisible net which was wrapping them all 
about. 

Sally Lord was rather officiously walking off 
with Corbin West, and Effie found herself alone 
in the moonlight with Ernest Richards. She 
felt very sorry for him, and gave his arm a little 
pressure. 

‘‘She does not mean it,’’ said she. 

She was indulging in a fond dramatic dream 
of first-love. She was thinking how poor would 
seem, to Ernest Richards, all the triumph of his 
commencement, to come out at the head of his 
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class, if the woman he loved trifled with him, 
even for a moment—Corbin West, too, the 
possible rival in every respect. She looked up 
at him in a consoling way. To her astonishment, 
Richards was looking down at her with an 
expression which she had never seen on ats 
face before: it was of the most intense burning 
admiration. 

«I was not thinking of Sally—I was thinking } 
how charmingly becoming your dress is, to-night, 
Miss Effie, and of what your aunt has been 
telling me, of her intention to take you to 
Europe. I, for one, shall not be ashamed of my 
fair country woman.” 

Great heaven, what a shock! Effie felt that } 
the world was opening under her feet. An 
unpleasant feeling, almost of insult, covered her 
fair face with a most painful blush. 

And then, as if to open a road of escape, she 
saw Sally looking back at them through a pale 
moonlit avenue under the trees. She hoped that 





she had seen neither her face nor that of Ernest; 
but, remembering a novel she had just been 
reading, she thought to herself: 

«He is trying to make her jealous: they are 
both playing the same game. 


How unworthy of 
them!” 


She dropped the young man’s arm and ran 3. 


forward a few steps, picking a rose as she went 
on. 

It was a woman’s refuge, from herself and 
from him. 

«‘Take me to Europe, did you say ?”’ said she. 

“Yes. Mrs. Manners says you and your 
father will go to Europe with her, for I don’t 
know how long.” 

*¢T have not been consulted,” said Effie. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue cloisters of Bartram, like those of Oxford 
and all other universities for the training of the 
superior séx, gladly opened themselves, at com- 
mencement, for the gay flutterers of ribbons. 
Fashionable mammas came up to see their sons 
graduate, as the term goes in America. They 
call it ‘‘commemoration’” at Oxford; but the 
principle remains the same. 

And the Bartram girls met this yearly influx 
of fashion as the amazons defied the Lapithe. 
They might be a little behindhand as to bonnets, 
but not much. A certain “chic,” perhaps, was 
wanting, which those New York girls were so 
rich in; but they were quite content with the 
fact of glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes. They 
fell back behind the ramparts of their beauty, 
quite satisfied that they would not be left un- 





stormed.’ Perhaps there was a great glory to 
these warriors in one species of defeat. 
** Chateau qui parle, 

Femme qui ecoute 

Va se rende.”” 
And it must be acknowledged that the Bartram 
amazon had listened—yes, on many a moonlight 
evening, the Bartram warrior had parleyed with 
her foe. The parties, the president’s reception, 
the ball given by the graduating-class—all 
preceded the exercises of the last day. 

Ernest Richards took the oration, and his 
theme was Lord Bacon. It was a masterly, but 
not a pleasant, oration. ‘‘ How should he know 
so much of guile?’ whispered the president to 
Professor Primrose. 

The professor merely lifted his fine eyebrows, 
as the boy went on dissecting that twisted and 
that disappointing character. 

Then, having finished, flushed with applause 
and victory, the first man in his class, in thai 
hour of triumph which has no equal in after-life, 
he turned to the audience, and made a happy 
and impromptu speech, praising everybody, 
loving everybody, full of the rhetoric and the 
overflow of youth, full of 

“*The true, the blushful Hippocrene.”’ 

As he made it, he looked—not at Sally, but at 
Effie. He saluted her last, with glistening eyes, 
and, bowing, descended from the stadium. 

Corbin West, the poet of the class, was next in 
order. This, the most agreeable of the college 
honors, was full of point and wit, and inter- 
rupted by frequent applause. He, too, with 
some telling lines, sang of the beauties of Bar- 
tram, and, passing all others by, looked at Effie. 

By this time, her cheeks were burning and her 
eyes full of light. She could not comprehend 
what had happened. Those who looked at her 
beheld the spell of enchantment that falls on a 
plain woman once or twice in her life. She was 
beautiful, for an hour. Was it ever to come 
again? Or was it but the wing of an angel 
which touched her in passing? 

To her shame and distress and confusion, she 
could not forget the scene in her own cool 
garden, when Ernest Richards had looked, if he 
had not spoken, love. It came back, and back, 
and back. It would not be banished. She 
dreamed of it, and mused over it, that sudden 
recognition of eye and lip, that blaze of meaning 
in the superb black eyes which did not belong 
to her. 

Had any lover thus falsified his trust, and 
looked at any other woman? Had Abelard such 
looks for any but Heloise? Had Romeo looked 
at other than Juliet? Did Tasso smile on some 
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Corinna, and thus falsify his love for Leonora? ; Brisler, the ‘‘béte noir’ of Mrs. Manners, the 
The sense of shame was uppermost, too. Had} shocking daughter of that dreadful Professor 
her little cordial touch on his arm been misappre- ; Mains, who had behaved so, and who had 
hended? No, she was woman enough to know ; married, and got herself out of the way for a 
that he, who had thus looked, had loved, and } moment, but who was now so absolutely depraved 
had meant that she should know it. as to be a widow, and so notoriously known to be 
She was not astonished when Corbin West } looking out for Professor Primrose. 
looked at her, as he read his poem. She knew It grew very warm for Mrs. Manners, as she 
that he liked her, and she expected a modest ; remembered how lenient the professor had 
little tribute. Poor Corbin! She did not remem- { always been to Mrs. Brisler, how he had argued 
ber or trouble herself about that much. that she was more sinned against than sinning, 
But Ernest’s look came back. She could not $ ete., etc., and all that nonsense. Mrs. Brisler 
forget it. It was like a burning coal of fire. It { belonged to Bartram, as some curious woman 
had seared her brain. does belong to all establishments, either of 
Of course, if he had been so wrong, so dread- } religion or learning. As Anthony Trollope says, 
ful, so inconstant, she must be the one to show } the “‘dean and chapter and Mrs. Brown.’ So 
him the path of rectitude. She would treat ; it was the president, the professors, the students, 
him with scorn, coldness, and, if necessary, } the dean, the bursar, and Mrs. Brisler, at Bar- 
speak to him with all the tenderness of Ariadne, } tram. No one knew how or why, but she was a 
but with all the firmness of Diana. Many were } part of the education there. 
the innocent and the pretty little formulas which And a very pretty woman. Whichever way 
flitted through her brain. she turned, Mrs. Brisler revealed a new pretti- 
Do these prepared speeches ever come to any-{ ness. Now it was her profile, now it was her 
thing? Was one of them ever delivered? Is } well-opened blue eyes, now it was her smile, and 
the heart or the tongue ever responsive at the 3 again it was her figure, now it was her eyelash, 
right moment? How well we think we shall} and then it was the back of her head. If she 
behave, and how badly we do behave, when the } was pensive, which she seldom was, Mrs. Brisler 
supreme moment arrives. was not so very pretty; but, if she dimpled all 
She expected to meet Ernest, for two or three § over with smiles, and encouragement, and cheer- 
days, but did not. She only met Sally, very ; fulness, she was dangerously pretty still. 
triumphant, who said he had left town immedi- Effie was sitting alone in her neat little dimity 
ately after commencement. A dull thud of; bed-room, when her Aunt Kitty tapped and 
disappointment followed this announcement. If} walked in, two or three days after these exciting 
she could only have told him how wrong he was, } events had occurred. She was trying not to 
she would have felt less guilty; and as for think of Ernest and that strange expression; and 
Sally, how could she go on allowing Sally to call ; the more she tried, the more she thought of him. 
her friend, after this had happened? Did Sally Mrs. Manners sat down opposite to her, and 
suspect? No. Sally was as full of hope and 3} remarked, encouragingly : 
animal spirits as ever. Poor little Effie! She ‘‘ Effie, don’t sit maundering here. Be up 
had yet to learn that a woman has many such a; and doing. Rouse yourself. You are as stupid 
treachery to hide—many a smile, and perhaps} as an owl, and as blind asa bat. Listen to me. 
sometimes a word, sometimes many words. That woman is going to marry your father.”’ 
Meantime, all this was her own secret. It} ‘What woman? Not Mrs. Lynch?” said Effie, 
had escaped the notice of her father and her} like a child in the nightmare. She saw Mrs. 
aunt. Neither of them had seen any agitation or } Lynch cutting asparagus in the garden, at the 
any trouble written on her brow. They had not } moment. 
been looking at either orator or poet when those ‘“‘ Now, Effie, don’t be insulting. No Primrose 
‘glances had betrayed them.” Mrs. Manners ever married his cook, though, for general honesty 
was fanning herself, at the time, and thinking ; and good character, Betsy Lynch is worth ten of 
how very hot it was, and, after all, was she not a : No; that woman, Brisler, I think they 











fool to come up to these stupid commencements, ; call her.” 

merely to get a little flattery for giving away “Oh, that very pretty Mrs. Brisler?” said 
some of her money? Should she do it again? : Effie, rather warming at the thought. ‘Oh, she 
Just then, her eye fell on a very pretty woman,;is too young. Why, she might be papa’s 
who was—can we write it ?—looking at the pro- ; daughter. She never could look at papa. Why, 


fessor, and absolutely nodding and smiling. } people even said that Ernest Richards liked her, 
Yes, it was that horrible Mrs. Brisler—Mrs. } before he—fell in love with Sally. Oh, no!’ 
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“Oh, yes! oh, yes! and no ‘Oh, no!’ about 
it. That woman means to marry my brother, 
and she shall not do it, Effie. I am going to 
take you both off to Europe. For a year, at 
least. You must help me save your father.” 

“I don’t believe he can leave the college,” 
said Effie. 

‘And you would tamely sit here and see him 
married by that—woman, would you? Look 
there, Effie—look out of the window! He is 
absolutely walking up the street with her, I do 
believe. Oh, can I live through this? He is 
bringing her home to tea!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Effie, calmly, “he always 
used to bring her home to tea. He has the 
care of her money, and she likes to consult him. 
They often used to talk all the evening about 
stocks and things, while I was learning my 
Virgil. She is very clever at business, he says. 
I must run down and look at the table.” 

Effie met the offending mother-that-might-be 
with a very bright smile, and kissed her warmly. 
She even called her Cora, and took off her 
bonnet for her. 

Aunt Kitty Manners was leaning over the 
balustrade, and nearly fell over, with her rage at 
this demonstration. 

‘‘A pair of fools,” said she; ‘but it shall not 
succeed. No, not if I live—if I am Kitty Man- 
ners, and I think I am.”’ 

That evening, after her papa had taken Mrs. 
Brisler home, Effie heard her aunt's door shut 
for the night, and, putting out her candle, she 
sat looking forth at the silent trees and flowers. 

Her beloved father! How little she had seen 
of him for the last month! How interrupted that 
serene and constant intercourse had been! Was 
he going to marry again? She thought of her 
mother. Her mother! She had never known 
about her mother, except that she died many 
years ago, and her nurse said she must never 


3 Dear papa, you’re home at last!” said she, 
extending her white hands to him through the 
darkness. 

“What, little daughter, up at this late hour? 
Come in, and let us have a talk.” 

They were very intimate, these two. They 
sat, Effie in her father’s lap, her arms around his 
neck, talking in their old familiar way, about a 
thousand little nothings, how the president’s 
spectacles had fallen off into the punch-bowl, 
and then about Aunt Kitty and her proposal to 
take them to Europe. 

«Shall we go, papa ?’’ asked Effie. 

‘‘ Well, Effie, I think it is the best way of 
silencing Aunt Kitty—perhaps. We will go for 
six months, and come home in three. You would 
like to go?” 

She put her head down on his shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

‘“Why, Effie, what does this mean? Why do 
you weep? Tired out—annoyed at Aunt Kitty? 
We will not. go, dear Effie. We will stay here, 
as we have always done.” 

Effie sobbed her little ten minutes out on her 
father’s shoulder. Then she raised herself and 
looked at him, in the dim moonlighted room. 

‘“‘ Father,”’ said she, ‘‘ tell me about my mother. 
Why do we never talk of her?” 

The professor put her out of his arms, suddenly 
rose, and looked at her a moment; then, in a 
¢ voice totally unlike his own, he said: 

“Effie, you must never speak to me of your 
mother.” 








CHAPTER III. 

THE prosperous landlord of the Hotel de 
l'Europe, at the Lake Onefrio, looked out on the 
glassy surface of that smooth Italian water, and 
cursed it in his heart. What had that unoffend- 
ing water done to him, that he, Rafael Gozzadini, 
of Rome, whilom Italian courier, admirable cook, 


speak of her mother to her father, as it made 3 successful landlord, should anathematize it? 


him sad. 

Somehow there came back her father’s expres- 
sion, and in connection with Ernest Richards, 
too. How everything seemed to centre about 
him! What had he said? 

“You women are the slaves, the victims, of 
your affection. Handsome specious men: men 
with a trick of the eye and of the voice: men 
with that sudden sunny smile. I dread them! 
[ have had reason—’” It came back to her as 
if he were speaking. What did it mean? Had 
it any possible reference to himself? Oh, no, 
that could not be. 

Suddenly, she heard his steps on the gravel- 
walk. She would go down and see him. 


Yes, what was the cause of his rage? Simply 
that a large party of ‘‘ Americanos,” known to 
be rolling in wealth, careless of ‘les bougies,”’ 
wanting the best ‘‘ voiture de remise,”’ demanding 
the “piano nobile,’’ had gone over to the other 
house—to his rival in all trades—Cesare ! 

Rafael thought as he talked, in a fine Roman 
mosaic of all languages. He was a married man, 
having espoused, from reason, and not for love, 
‘‘en second noces,” Mathers, the English maid, 
who had served the “famille Inglis”’ with whom 
he ‘‘traveled long.”’ It was during that period of 
double servitude for Rafael that he had learned 
to forget the wild passion of his youth—his beau- 

$ tiful Maddalena, who “went” for an artist’s- 
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‘Here some letters Inglis,’ said he, taking 
several from his pockets, and giving them to 


model, and led him‘a dance, but who, poor thing, 
inconsistently died of the cholera, just as she had 
given him a little son, whom he loved but had no} Mathers, who attended to his correspondénce. 
time to take care of. Rafael gave her decent She was diligently arranging her books, 
sepulture and returned to the road. He could } reading and answering the letters, grateful that 
not afford to bestow much time on the exercise of } she had gotten rid of Rafael. Indeed, she had 
grief. He could not let feeling interfere with } married him to get rid of him, rightly estimating 
business. He learned that Mathers had money } what a slavery marriage would be to the flighty, 
laid by, even more than he had. She too was } irresponsible, passionate little man; and forget- 
growing tired of traveling, and, on meeting with } ting, as even the coldest Mathers often does, 
her two or three times at long intervals, he? that there is no such impossible creature to 
finally offered himself, in the second-class car-? manage as a fool. All at once, she heard his 
riage, again and again promising to be “‘ stiddy’’ ¢ voice close to her ear. 
and to keep a hotel. Somewhat scornfully,} ‘‘ Mathers!” he said. 
Mathers had accepted him. But sentiment, with’ ‘Well, well! What? There, you have 
love, hate, vengeance, and despair, had been left ; spoiled my addition. Indeed, to-day, Rafael, 
outside. It was her peculiarity to hide her} you are too much of a trial; really, you are!” 
emotions, if she had any. And now, as her lord ‘‘Mathers,”’ said he, smoothing dowvn his 
grew furious, she grew cool. With a stony } cook’s-apron with one hand, ‘what do I know 
British stare from an eye whose refrigerating } about the famille Primrose ?”’ 
power gave Rafael the ague, she received him in “« How should I know what you know, Rafael?” 
his wrath, in a cool cell behind the office-desk, “Did you once serve famille Inglis of that 
where, as Madame Gozzadini to the rest of the } name, Mathers ?”’ 
world, but always Mathers to him, she kept the ‘“*No,” said she, rather curtly, looking down 
books with marvelous exactitude, and from that ; into her ledger carefully. 
elevation ruled her spouse. “There is great famille Inglis of that name: 

‘* What is it now?’ she asked. is it, Mathers—Lord Rosebury’s ?” 

“Cesare has got them all, all the rich Ameri- ‘*Oh, yes,” said she. 
canos,’’ said he, throwing his arms in the air. Rome. 

“Go down,’ said his practical wife, “and } them.” 
attend to the choux fleurs au Parmesan and ‘“*No, no, no, no, no! I never forgets the 
the filet de boeuf Beaumaire. Your Neapolitan ; familles, but I could not think why I think so. 
is a fool. I have two letters—a French family Tam forgetting my memory ! 
and two English come to-night.”’ 

Mathers knew that, whatever else Rafael pre- 
tended to be, he was primarily a cook. Had 
fate made him king, emperor, pope, senator, or 


‘‘They were often in 
Perhaps you have traveled with some of 


Tis the name of 
the Americanos. An old lady, a gentleman, a 
young lady, an Italian gentleman, Count Cor- 
renti, a maid; and all at Cesare’s, across the 
lake, and I read ‘Primrose’ on the trunks. It 
warrior, his heart would have been still in his; make me think I know something! Well, 1 go 
saucepans. And a greater cook than Rafael did to the choux fleurs.”’ 

not live. What his immortal namesake had been It was fortunate for Mathers that Rafael 
to the frescoes of the Vatican, that was Rafael to | remembered the great art, for her lips were 
the “‘choux fleurs au Parmesan.”’ trembling, her face white, as he retreated. 

She had touched the chord, but the great harp There were certain ledgers and account-books 
of Rafael’s emotions still required a little tuning. } which Mathers kept locked from her lord. She 
So he answered her angrily : had been inestimable as an Abigail, because she 

“The French are mean, stingy. So your} could hold her tongue; and, as it often comes to 
Inglis, they count les bougies. Steffano’’—the such close-lipped people, many a tragic secret 
Neapolitan— can cook well enough for them.’’ § was buried deep in her icy bosom. 

“So you would send more custom over to} She looked carefully around the office and 
Cesare, would you?” asked madame, turning the ; found that she was alone. Then, taking a little 
icy eyes full on her fiery husband. key from her watch-chain, she unlocked a 

*« T will go sce to the choux fleurs,” said Rafael, ? drawer, and, fumbling amongst a few old books, 
shivering as he brought his little brown face into 3 she took out a small and shabby diary. Looking 
some semblance of composure. He was like the 3 over its pages, she noted a few dates and entries, 
retired tallow-chandler: he liked to go back, on} put the paper thus written on in her pocket- 
melting-days, although it was beneath his dignity, ; book, locked the drawer, and again devoted 
as landlord, to do the cooking himself, herself to her correspondence, 
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Presently the great bell began to ring. The 
‘‘familles Inglis’? and the “famille Francaise” 
had arrived, and madame went forth to receive 
them with excellent composure. . 

Three hours later, after the table d’hote was 
over, and Rafael slept, on the back veranda, the 
innocent sleep of exhausted culinary effort com- 
bined with ‘une petite verre cognac,’ Mathers, 





ne 


head. She came alone; that is, with her femme 
de chambre. She wanted the “ piano nobile.”’ 
She was evidently ‘tres riche, tres distingué,”’ 
said Rafael to himself. 

And he admired the pretty foot, the brilliant 
and lovely complexion, and the grand figure, the 
fine eyes, and the quiet air of command of this 
lady. Rafael had an eye for beauty, and—voila! 


in a neat and unobtrusive costume, took a boat, } she appealed immediately to his Italian love of 
crossed the lake. ascended to the rival house of } intrigue and mystery: for, sending for him, she 
Cesare, and, under pretense of calling on her old } sent the femme de chambre out of the parlor, and 


friend, Madame Antonelli, looked at the book of } said to him in a rather melodramatic voice : 


arrivals, and carried home with her a paper, on 
which was written: ‘Mrs. Kitty Manners, 
Anthony Primrose, Miss Effie Primrose, the 
Count Correnti—America.”’ 

The two little papers rustled in her prim 
pocket, as she recrossed the silver lake. 

“Tt isa great secret!” said she. ‘It is worth 
ten thousand pounds.”’ 

Little did Rafacl Gozzadini know of the agita- 
tion which ruffled the composure of Mathers. 
But, to his horror and astonishment, he found, 
next day, that she had made two mistakes in 


«Are you a person of discretion ?”’ 

He answered in decided affirmatives, in three 
languages. She nodded her head, and, looking 
across the lake, asked: 

“‘Some Americans there?” 

“Yes, madame,” said Rafael, his wounds 
opening. ‘The famille Primrose.” 

“You are to go over there for me, and find out 
Professor Primrose, a tall gentleman with gray 
hair and whiskers; find him alone, and hand 
him this letter unobserved. Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly, madame,” said Rafael, bowing to 


her addition, and that she was showing a dispo-} the ground; and he departed, feeling twenty 
sition to gad, for she told him that she must go } years younger. 


to Como, the day after to-morrow, to see her } 


doctor, who alone knew how to relieve her bron- repeated to himself. ‘Ah, there is some mystery 
chitis, a chronic complaint with Mathers. 


looked at him: a look so chilling that he was 
forced—for Italians dread a draught—to go to 
his kitchen, shut all the doors, and compose a 
‘«panathee tortue au currie”’ so hot that it took 
all the skin off the roofs of the mouths of the 
‘‘ famille Inglis’? who partook of it at dinner. 
Rafael Gozzadini, however, was not to be 
entirely left to his pots and pans. He was to 
have another distraction ; nor, indeed, was he to 
be deserted wholly by the ‘‘ familles Americanos.”’ 
While Mathers was at Como, there drove up 
one such very beautiful ‘‘dame Americaine”’ 
that the brown eyes of Rafael danced in his 
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3 here. 
Tie endeavored to remonstrate, but she simply ; will be for you to make the most of it.’”’ 





“Yes, perfectly. Professor Primrose,” he 


Some little affair of the heart. Rafael, it 

Rafael crossed the lake, and spent the after- 
noon watching the professor, who sat with his 
daughter leaning over him, or talking to his sis- 
ter, or walking with the Count Correnti. He 
was not a moment alone. But, fortunately for 
his watchful Macchiavelli, at last he started off 
to hire a boat. 

Then Rafael, lazily following, and keeping him 
in view, until they were out of sight of the hotel, 
forthwith came up, and addressed the astonished 
professor as if he thought the latter a second 
Don Juan, at the least. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


BLUEBIRD. 


BY 


Sue's plundered all the woodland-dips, 
An early springtime rover, 

And now she turns and homeward trips, 
With basket brimming over. 

What sound is that, which makes her stand 

With spellbound feet, and lifted hand, 

And dewy eyes, and eager ear? 

Three muffled words: ‘4 bluebird—hear !"" 


EGBERT L. 


WOODSTOCK. 


The path turns June before her feet, 
The woods are rustling mazes, 

The brown bees suck the clover sweet, 
The wild-rose round her blazes. 

And from the wheat, now far, now near, 

The later bird-songs meet the ear, 

All called to life. Oh, how they throng 

With summer, at that bluebird’s song! 





THE 


‘cWAIF.’’ 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Lortiz had heard every word of the conver-{ All at once, as she looked out toward the 
sation between her mother and grandmother— meadow, a bright idea flashed through her 


not because she had been eavesdropping, by any i 
means, but her favorite seat in the fork of the ’ 


old pear-tree brought her in such close proximity 
to the window of the sitting-room that she could 
not help hearing. 

“‘T intend to tell Mary, this afternoon,” said 
her mother, addressing the grandmother—a 
handsome old lady, arrayed in a shabby black 


brain. Why not gather wild things—daisies and 
thyme, and other wild-flowers—for the market? 
People made money by the sale of such things, 


$ she knew: she had seen children selling them 


in the country-town close-by; scarcely a week 
before, she had seen them selling cat-tails and 
pine-cones, and the like. And to-morrow would 
be market-day, and she could get up with the 


satin, and wearing over her fine gray hair? dawn and disguise herself as a beggar-child, and 


a point-lace cap that had evidently seen better 
days—‘‘that we can’t afford to keep her any 
longer.”’ 

‘*What! and do the cooking yourself? 
you quite lost your senses ?”’ 

“No, mother. But I’ve been taking an inven- 
tory of our affairs, so to speak, this morning, and 
I find that we are almost on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We can’t afford to pay Mary, conse- 
quently I shall tell her to find a home elsewhere.” 

‘‘Nonsense! She'll get her pay sometime,” 
testily answered the old lady. ‘Let her take 
her chances. It’s bad enough to have only one 
servant ; hut to see you degraded to a common 
drudge—”’ 

The old lady broke off, appalled by the very 
idea. She was one of those persons who never 
get over their pride of caste. Born to great 
wealth, and worshiped as a reigning beauty, she 
had not been able to forget, in all her subsequent 
poverty, her original position. Nor had she 
ever quite realized her fallen state. Despite her 
husband having died a bankrupt—ruined by 
causes beyond his own control, however—despite 
the fact that her daughter had been left a widow, 
with only a small pension to live on, she could 
not understand why they had been compelled to 
leave New York and seek this cheaper locality 
in the country, nor why now they had to dis- 
charge their only servant. In all other respects 
but this, she was a model old lady. 

What her mother had said was true, as Lottie 
knew only too well: they were almost on the 


Have 


verge of beggary, only they were too proud, by ; ‘‘and you can then go home. 





¢ home. 





go into the town and sell her flowers, and get 
home again with money to buy a comfortable 
breakfast before her grandmamma was up. The 
thought had the force of an inspiration. 

“Tl do it,” she cried, bringing her dimpled 
brown hands together. The next moment, she 
was flying down the hill in the direction of the 
meadow, with the speed of an antelope. 

The day after, a gentleman—a stranger, who 
had risen early to have a look at the quaint old 
Virginia market-town—saw a little beggar-girl, 
as he thought, sitting on the Court-house steps, 
offering wild-flowers for sale. Her frock was 
too short for her, and torn and frayed at the 
edges, leaving her limbs bare to the knees; her 
long hair fell in disheveled curls from her head: 
altogether, she was the picture of a ‘‘ waif.” He 
stopped, full of pity. 

‘‘ Will you buy some flowers, sir?” the child 
said, looking up at him with her frank innocent 
eyes. : 

‘Daisies ?”’ said the gentleman. ‘I’m fond of 
daisies. I used to gather lots of them, in Eng- 
land, when I was a boy. It reminds me of 
Yes, I will take all you have there.”’ 

‘““What—all?” said Lottie. 

‘‘ Yes—take this for them.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth 
quite a little sum in silver change. 

But Lottie shook her head. 


“Why, that 
would buy all the daisies in the meadow,” she 


said. ‘To take it would be to cheat you.” 
‘‘But you must take it,” urged the stranger, 
Otherwise you 


far, to beg. There was not a drawing of tea nor } may have to sit here all day.” 


a morsel of meat in the house. 


So Lottie after awhile consented, and, hurry- 


The child stood in the red glow of the westward- ; ing home, was there, as she had planned, before 
going sun, for awhile, with an earnest puzzled 3 her grandmother was up. 


face. If she could only think of something. 
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Her little scheme had worked so successfully, 
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that she determined to try her luck on the next ‘‘She’s had lots of trouble,’ answered Lottie, 

market-day again; and so, on Friday afternoon, } shaking her head sagely. 

she set out to gather more wild flowers. She was ‘© What sort of trouble?’ 

wondering, in a puzzled way, how it was that all “Oh, my grandfather died first, and every- 

these wild meadow-things, the birds and the { thing went, and we were left as poor as ‘church- 

blossoms and the toads, grew and throve, and; mice. And then—” 

never lacked for anything, and yet they were ‘Well, go on.” 

not obliged either to toil or spin; while her poor ‘Why, father died too; and then—and then— 

mother worked hard from sun to sun, and yet} well, we got poorer and poorer, till we had to 

was often in need of daily bread itself. leave New York and come here—to ‘bury our- 
Like many others, Lottie found this problem a $ selves,’ as grandma says.” 

hard one, and was forced to give it up; and, as | ‘But you haven’t told me your name,” said 

the sun hung above the river like a great globe} the other. ‘To begin with: what was your 

of fire, she turned her face homeward, with her 3 grandma’s?”’ 

treasure of daisies and wild grasses in her arms. “Oh, that was ‘Courtenay. And mamma's 

She meant to keep them fresh in the dew, and 3 is ‘Belford’—”’ .~ 

hurry over to market with the first blush of the 


‘¢‘What?”’ cried the stranger. ‘‘ Courtenay, 
dawn. 


of Courtenay Place, on the Hudson? It must be. 

But, at the entrance of Willow Lane, as Lottie } Yes, there was an only child—a daughter—and 
was running along, singing, all of a sudden she } she married a General Belford.’”” He spoke as 
heard a man’s voice shout: ‘“ Hillo!”’ if thinking aloud. 

She turned, with a little start, not of fear, but “Why, you seem to know all about us,” inter- 
of surprise. There, on one side of the road, was posed Lottie, her big eyes growing larger and 
the young man who had bought her daisies two 3 larger, as she stared in amazement at him. 
days before, but now his handsome face was “I ought to,” was the answer. * My name 
pale and anxious. is Courtenay, also. Have you never heard your 

Lottie came to an abrupt standstill. grandmother talk of her English relations? Her 

‘“What’s the matter, sir?’’ she questioned, ; husband was my grandfather's first-cousin. It 1s 
going up to him, her eyes full of pity. ‘Are $ to hunt you all up that I’ve come over to Amer- 


‘No, not ill,’ he replied, ‘‘ but my horse took 
fright just now, and threw me—and I believe 
my shoulder’s out of joint.” 


half to her and half to me, as next heirs. What 
a lucky coincidence, to discover you in this way! 
I traced you to New York, and afterward to 
Lottie looked at the pale handsome face? this part of the country. But then I lost all 
again. sign of you, and had started to return to New 
‘‘What are you going to do?’’ she demanded, } York, and so to England. I wonder you never 
at last. saw any of the advertisements for you in the 
“Td like to get shelter for the night, and a} newspapers.” 
physician to attend to my shoulder. I’m 7 “Oh,” cried Lottie, ‘we never see the news- 
stranger here. Can you tell me where to go? } papers: we are too poor to take them. “ But 
It’s a long walk back to the town, and I am } now—now,” clapping her hands, “I needn’t 
hardly up to it.” sell daisies any more.’ Then, with a sudden 
Lottie reflected a moment. look of shame: “But I’m forgetting your 
‘‘ Our cottage is near,”’ she said, at last, ‘and § shoulder all this time, sir. Here’s our cottage, 
my mother would know just what to do. I live and that’s mother coming to the gate; and I’ll 
with her and grandma. Yes, come along. I’ll{ run right off for Doctor Welles, while you're 
manage it.”’ telling her all about it, and be back in no time.” 
She led the way, and the other followed. She kept her word, and ran all the way, and 
“Does your shoulder hurt you much?” she $ was back in ‘no time,’’ as she phrased it. And, 
asked, pityingly, when they paused for awhile the doctor was replacing the dislocated 
moment at the stile. shoulder, she busied herself in putting the 
‘Pretty badly. But I don’t mind. Can you } daisies in water. “I'll think more of daisies 
find anyone to send for a doctor?” than ever, after this,” she said, with a happy 
“Tl go, myself, as soon as I have turned you ; little laugh, as she arranged the clusters: ‘for, 
over to mother.” ;if I hadn’t gone after them, I might not have 
“Tell me about your mother,’”’ her companion ; met our cousin; and maybe he never would 
said. have found us; and none of this would have 


you ill?” | ica. A great estate has fallen to your mother— 








SACQUE AND DOLMANETTE.—ANOTHER DAY. 

happened. Dear me! it just reminds me of; was ‘‘a great lady” again, after all her poverty 
a fairy story-book.” and other tribulations. 

It would have reminded the reader of a Still more will it seem like a story-book when 
“‘ story-book ”’ also, if she could have seen Lottie ; we say that Lottie is soon to marry her cousin, 
a few years later, when the ‘‘waif’’ had grown; the ‘‘handsome gentleman’? whom she found 
up into a beautiful young woman, and was living ; by the wayside, with his shoulder dislocated. 
with her mother, at Courtenay Hall, in England: ‘‘T have waited for you, all these years,’’ he 
which belonged to her mother, and would, in due } said to her, the evening he won her bashful con- 
time, belong to herself by-and-bye: living there $ fession that his love was returned. ‘I made up 
a@ great heiress, and courted by everybody. } my mind to do it, if I could, the day I saw you 
Thither they had gone, immediately after their } first—looking like a pitying angel, as you stood 
cousin had discovered them, and there they had } before me after my accident, and I recognized 
remained ever since, ‘‘grandma’s”’ last days} in you the little beggar-girl, as I then thought, 
having been made happy by realizing that she { the homeless Warr.” 





~~ 


SACQUE AND DOLMANETTE. 





BY G. INGLIS. 


Comes the maiden, tripping lightly, tripping down the 
wintry street ; 

Johnny Frost her nose is nipping—nipping, too, her two 
small feet ; born ; 

Yet her glowing eyes triumphant and her all-too-conscious ? For paternal pork-investment had set free her soul from 


} Polly Perkins, proudly pretty, sallied forth that winter 
| 
$ 
4 
g 
back, : fret, 
N 
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: 
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2 
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morn, 
Blushing hope and lovelit fancy in her breast anew were 


Trumpet-tongued, tell out her story: ‘This is real, this { And, instead of imitation, she’d a real seal dolmanette. 

new seal sacque.”’ 

“*Could I now meet dear Adolphus,” this bewitching little 

Muse of mine, suggest a symbol that may shadow forth her elf, 

state, Glancing shyly at a window, whispers gently to herself, 
And her dignified demeanor, howe’er dimly, illustrate. ° “Iam certain that, from henceforth, he would nevermore 
“Will the rough old Roman suit you who on Carthage at all 

ruins sat? Think it worth his while to look at that there horrid Sallie 
Better still, the dudelet—radiant in his first high silken Small.” 

» 

o ¢ “ Blest if there ain’t Polly Perkins, with a real seal 
“Polly Perkins, I’ve got even ; stoop your bold and haughty dolmanette ! 

crest. Thinks that now she’s sure to catch him—sweet Adolphus 
Yours is not the Simon-Purus—imitation, at the best.” Snow—I’ll bet.” : 
So this dainty maiden’s saying, in behind her frost-nipped g “Well, I never! Goodness gracious! but there’s Sallic 

nose, 3 Small got back. 
And with joy vainglorious tingles to her tips of frost-nipped 3 Yes, and truly—bother take her—that’s a new real sealskic 

toes. § sacque |!” 


ANOTHER DAY. 
BY JEAN LINTON. 


ANOTHER day dawns, cold and gray, 
As forth upon the world I look ; 

The earth, snow-clad, seems pale and sad, 
The leafless trees by winds are shook. 


The sunshine fled, and on my head 
The storm-clouds broke in angry haste. 


Still dangers throng ; the way lies long 
Up stony steep, o’er desert-plain. 

What lies beyond? Oh, question fond 
To which no answer yet I gain! 


Another day to find my way 
O’er rugged paths so bleak and drear ; 
To blindly grope, and vainly hope 
That, from my sky, the clouds may clear. But this I know: that I must go 
Until I reach the destined end; 
The light may pale, my vision fail, 
But I my way must onward wend. 


Ah, once I trod a flowery sod, 
With hopeful heart so glad and gay ; 

While, overhead, blue skies were spread, 
And sunshine flooded all my way. But, as I toil o'er rocky soil, 

: With heavy heart and weary feet, 

But, ead.and strange, with sudden change, This thought brings cheer, each day I near 
My landscape grew a dreary waste : The rest that I shall find so sweet. 
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FAIRLY CORNERED. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was sent to arrest a young man named {neither of them had seen the burglars, Mr. 
George Harding, on a charge of having stolen} Ward’s torn coat and scratched hands bore 
money, bonds, and jewels from the house of : ? witness of the struggle; and, the next morning, 
Mr. Morton Ward, a rich London banker. “ / the footsteps of the thieves were plainly discern- 

The robbery had taken place on the previous / ible on the grassplot, and the garden-gate was 
night, and these were the details as Mr. Ward } found unlocked. 
gave them in his evidence: He resided in a} The case seemed clear enough, and I was soon 
villa at Twickenham, and had, that evening, ; in search of Mr. George Harding’s whereabouts. 
returned home unexpectedly, after an absence } He had left London that morning, on his way 
of two days. It was late when he arrived; but, } to Italy; and I caught him at Folkestone, where 
feeling no inclination to sleep, as soon as his wife } he had been forced to wait—an accident to the 
and the servants had retired he went into his’; train having caused him to miss the day-boat to 
study to look over the correspondence which had ; Boulogne. 
accumulated since his departure. $ I had learned that he was an artist of con- 

A couple of hours passed in the perusal and ‘ siderable talent—well born and connected but 
writing of letters and the examination of some } poor, and bearing the reputation of having been 
long lists of accounts which had been prepared } somewhat extravagant and dissipated: though, 
for his inspection. He was disturbed by a sound } of late, he had devoted himself assiduously 
as of a door softly closing on the ground-floor. , enough to his profession to give his friends 

He listened for an instant, thinking that prob- ; strong hope that he meant to retrieve those 
ably his fancy had deceived him; but a repetition } youthful errors. 
of the noise induced him to rise and go out on} I found him in his room at the hotel, lying on 
the landing, which was always kept lighted the } a sofa, smoking a pipe—as handsome strong-built 
night through. }a chap of twentyeight or so as one could wish to 

The house was divided by a wide hall, opening } see. I had no time to spare, for I wished to get 
into a back-building, in which the dining-room } back to town by the next train: so I explained 
and library were situated, and near the end of } without any circumlocution that he must prepare 
this corridor was a side-door that gave egress } to accompany me. 
into the shrubbery. That door stood slightly } When I told him that he must consider himself 
ajar. Mr. Ward's first thought was that it had } under arrest, he flamed up like a tiger—actually 
been left so by some careless servant, and that } ; 1 thought, for a moment, that he was going to 
its swinging back and forth was the sound he ; be crazy enough to show fight. 
had heard. i“ Better not,” said I, slightly rattling the hand- 

He passed downstairs; but, before he reached ; , cuffs 1 carried in my pocket. “Just take it cool 
the bottom, a man darted out of the library and § and quiet—that’s natural, I know, to a gentleman 
disappeared through the side-door. As Mr. ; like you. Only be natural, and we shall get on 
Ward entered the corridor, a second man came j as easy as possible. I don’t want to use these 
out, with whom he instantly grappled. A brief} persuaders unless you make it necessary.” 
struggle ensued, and Mr. Ward was knocked; He calmed down at once, and began to laugh. 
down; but he had time clearly to recognize his ‘* My good sir,”’ said he, ‘“‘I have no doubt you 
assailant as George Harding. are a very keen quick-witted officer; but you've 

When he got on his feet, the robber had } been a little too fast this time, and fallen into an 
vanished, and, by the time the servants were } odd blunder.”’ 
roused by the alarm-bell, both men had so much ‘ But I assured him that he was the very person 
the start that pursuit was useless. | I wanted, and that I must have the pleasure of 

A small safe which stood in a closet off the} his company back to London without any delay 
library had been opened, and the valuables were , —peaceably, if that could be managed—but, 
gone. anyhow, he must go. 

The evidence given by the butler and footman He stood and looked me full in the face for 
corroborated that of their master. Though | a minute, then he asked calmly onary 
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‘Perhaps you will tell me with what I am ; she stopped short, either from emotion, or being 
charged.” at a loss just what to say next, I spoke, to give 
I told him in a few words, and pulled out the ; her time. 
warrant; he just gave one long breath and sat ‘‘Did you wish to see me in reference to 
down in a chair, as white as a ghost, with the} him?’’ I inquired. 
strangest expression on his face that I ever saw; ‘* Yes,” she replied, slowly; ‘“‘I came here to 
but whether it was rage, horror, or guilt, or a; tell you that—George Harding is innocent of the 
combination of all three feelings, was more than } charge brought against him—innocent, I say!” 
I could decide. I was a good deal taken aback by this 
When I reminded him that I was in a hurry, } emphatic assertion, coming from the source it 
he rose, put on his boots and coat, and locked } did, and perhaps the consciousness that 1 was 
his portmanteau, all in an orderly enough fash- 3 behaving very differently from my ordinary 
ion, but not once opening his mouth, and looking } business-self made my voice a little gruff as 





like a man half stunned. 

He did not speak a dozen words all the way 
up to London, and, as I never want to torment 
anybody, I left him in peace and read my news- 
paper, wondering a little, between whiles, how a 
fellow in his position could have walked into a 
scrape of exactly that sort, and then wondering 
at myself for being such a donkey, after all my 
experience, as to be surprised at anything 
anybody might do, gentle or simple, given 
inducement or pressure enough. 

We reached town in good season. Harding 
underwent his preliminary examination, was 
duly identified by Mr. Ward, and safely lodged 
in prison. His case would come on in a few 
weeks, and there could be no doubt as to its 
termination. 

There were paragraphs in the papers, of course, 
but Harding was not of sufficient prominence in 
his profession to render him a subject of any 
special interest. Mr. Ward did not appear 
bitter, but very determined. 

Four days went by, and, about eight o’clock 
on the fourth evening, I was told that a lady 
wished to see me on business which could not be 
delayed. I got up from my desk, at which I had 
been occupied copying out some memoranda, and 
went into the room where the stranger was 
seated. 

She rose as I entered, and turned her face full 
toward me. I think I never saw a more lovely 
countenance, just from its expression of mingled 
purity and strength. 

“‘This is Mr. Ransom?”’ she said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, madam,” I answered, bowing; ‘‘ you 
wished to see me on some matter of importance ?”’ 

“JT am Mrs. Morton Ward,” she said, very 
quietly. ‘I have been in Glasgow since Tues- 
day. I only heard this morning of George Hard- 
ing’s arrest.” 

The banker’s wife! If my face expressed half 
the surprise I felt, it must have been an exceed- 
ingly astonished countenance that met hers. Of 
course, ‘I controlled myself in a second, and, as 


I answered : 

“Well, ma’am, I hope he will be able to prove 
that he is; but, I must say, appearances are 
pretty strong against him.” 

“‘T know they are,” she said, growing, if 

possible, even paler than she was before, but 
speaking with an ‘energy oddly at variance with 

$ the almost apathetic calmness of her manner. 
‘Mr. Ransom, a more fiendish plot to ruin an 
innocent man was never devised by any human 
being.” 

I stared at her, wondering for an instant if 
her brain were a little unsettled. But no: there 

She might 
be a woman worked up to a pitch of such des- 
peration that she was reckless of consequence; 
but she knew well what she was doing, and 
meant to go through the task she had under- 

§ taken. 

“A plot?’ I repeated. ‘Admitting that to 
be so, madam, there could only be one person 
who devised it—” 

“Only one,”’ she interrupted. 

“And that—” 

“Was Morton Ward,’’ she interrupted again. 

A sudden trembling-fit seized her, and for 
a little she could not speak. There was a jug 
of water on the table; I poured out some and 
handed it to her in silence. I knew the threaten- 
ing hysteria was more likely to pass if I let her 
alone, and I was not sorry to have a few moments 
to think over her astounding declaration. 

Presently, I looked at her. She had drunk 
the water, and was leaning back in her chair, 
as quiet as at first. When she met my eyes, she 
made a movement of her head to signify that she 
was able to talk again. 

‘‘ You meant what you said ?”’ I asked. 
accuse your husband? 
your husband ?”’ 

‘¢'Yes.” 

“And you tell me deliberately that his charge 
against George Harding is a plot—a conspiracy ?”’ 

“T do.” 


| was no sign of insanity in that face. 





“Vou 
Mr. Morton Ward is 
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«And his motive?” 
««Revenge—the cruelest and most cold-blooded 


” 


that a man ever took,” she replied, in a voice 
whish had grown as stern and unflinching as 
her face. ‘Mr. Ransom, I must tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, else I can be of no assistance. Don’t 
keep back a single detail, however slight, how- 
ever difficult to speak of,’’ I said, beginning to 
be a good deal interested and more puzzled. 

‘¢T know how this must sound,”’ she went on; 
“‘T know what you must think of a woman who 
can accuse her husband of such a crime. But 
what can I do? I cannot, I dare not, leave an 
innocent man to suffer, if anything in my power 
can help him.” 

«You can just do, madam, what is always best 
under all circumstances,”’ said I; ‘‘ that is, tell 
the whole truth—the consequence of doing that 
is in no human being’s hands.”’ 

She sat still for a little, then said abruptly: 

‘I was once engaged to George Harding. He 
was poor, and my family never rested until they 
separated us. I know, for awhile after that, he 
was somewhat dissipated, but never so much so 
as they are saying now. Two years ago, I was 
persuaded to marry Mr. Ward. I suppose all 
this sounds irrelevant; but I had to tell it, to 
make the rest of my story clear.” 

“Tell it in your own way, madam,’ I said, 
knowing from experience this was the only hope 
of getting a clear straightforward account as to 
any knowledge she might possess in regard to 
the robbery. 

«I never saw Mr. Harding, after my marriage, 
until a few weeks ago,’’ she continued. “He 
had been in Italy, and only returned to attend 
to some business. We met here in London, by 
accident; but Mr. Ward was very angry.” 

“You told him you had met Harding?’ 

“I meant to do so—indedd, I did—but he 
heard of it before I had an opportunity to tell 
him.” 

‘‘He was angry ?” 

‘«‘He never is—at least, he never shows it,”’ 
she replied. ‘He only told me this: if I ever 
exchanged another word with George Harding, 
he would make us both repent it so bitterly that 
we would wish we were dead.” 

«And did you—I mean, you disobeyed him?” 

“Yes,” she answered, very quietly. ‘Last 
week, Harding came down to Twickenham; he 
met me when I was out walking. I feel sure 
now that Mr. Ward was informed of it, though 
I had no suspicion then.” 

“Did you see Mr. Harding after that?” 
“Yes. I got a note from him, begging for one 
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last interview before he went back to Italy. 
It was wrong of me, if you will: but 1 con- 
sented.”’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, as she paused. 

“This was on Sunday. Mr. Ward had gone 
to Edinboro the night before—called away, he 
said, by sudden business. I was engaged on 
Sunday evening—my sister-in-law was to be at 
the house. I wrote to Harding to come on 
Monday night: I would meet him at the back- 
gate which leads into the shrubbery.” 

She stopped again, but evidently neither 
from confusion nor shame—her features never 
altered—her voice did not falter. ‘It was no 
silly romance, no wrong feeling, Mr. Ransom, 
which caused me to do this,” she said, presently. 
“T knew that George was poor—tormented by 
old debts: it was in my power to put him 
straight with the world; I wanted to ask it asa 
right, because—I had loved him.”’ 

‘Ah!’ T said, involuntarily. 

‘Not with Mr. Ward’s money,” she hurried 
on; ‘‘neither he nor I would have stooped to 
that, to save my soul or his! But I have a few 
thousand pounds—they were given me six 
months ago by a cousin, when he was dying— 
given in bank-notes, so nobody knew anything 
about the matter.’’ 

“‘T understand,” I said. ‘Well, Harding 
came into the. garden on Monday evening?” 

‘“Yes—we were there for over an hour; he 
would not let me help him,’’ she said; and even 
now, woman-like, she stopped to sigh over her 
disappointment. 

“You saw him out—and shut the gate after 
him?” 

“‘T could swear I locked it, though the serv- 
ants found it unlocked in the morning,” she 
replied. 

“Was Mr. Ward at 
to the house?” 

‘‘T met him in the garden-walk, Mr. Ransom.”’ 

‘* Had he seen Harding?” 

‘‘He did not say so; he greeted me as usual ; 
said he had returned unexpectedly a little while 
before, and just added: ‘You walk late!’ His - 
voice frightened me then, but in a moment he 
was smiling and pleasant.” 

‘‘ What happened after that?” 

“He bade me good-night, and I went to my 
room. I had fallen asleep, and was awakened 
by the ringing of the bell; the servants were 
downstairs when I went into the library; Mr. 
Ward only told me that the safe had been robbed 
by burglars.” 

‘Then he did not mention Harding ?”’ 

“Oh, no—and I never thought—not once!’’ 


home when you got back 
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she said. ‘It had been settled, days before, that 
L was to start on Tuesday morning, for Glasgow, 
with my sister-in-law. We did start. I knew 
nothing of what had occurred till I read it 
yesterday in a newspaper. I took the first train 
back.” 

Her voice had quickened and grown tremulous 
as she spoke; she checked herself suddenly, 
and pressed her hand against her bosom—afraid, 
I knew, poor soul, that the least giving way to 
excitement would make her break down com- 
pletely. I motioned to her to sit quietly, and 
occupied myself for a few moments arranging 
some papers which lay on the table. Presently 
I glanced at her, and saw that she had recov- 
ered her enforced composure, so I asked: 

«‘ What has passed between you and Mr. Ward 
in regard to the matter—what have you told 
him?” 

‘: Everything,”’ she replied; ‘‘ everything.’ 

Before I put my next question, I knew what 
the answer would be; but, all the same, I 
inquired: 

««What did he say ?”’ 

‘‘That my story did not hinder the other fact 
being true—only corroborated it, indeed! I had 
not locked the gate, and he—George Harding— 
knew it, and came back afterward with an 
accomplice, and committed the robbery.”’ 

I had not much doubt myself but what this 
was the case; for, during these four days, I had 
learned a good deal in regard to Mr. Harding, 
and knew that, at one time at least, he had been 
mixed up with a rather shady set of people. 
But, all the same, 1 felt very sorry for this 
unfortunate lady; no man of penetration and 
experience could have entertained the slightest 
doubt of her having told the exact truth in 
every particular. If there had been anything 
beyond, she would have revealed it as unflinch- 
ingly, however much it might have militated 
against herself, in her eager hope of serving the 
man she believed so deeply wronged. 

“1 do not know who Harding’s lawyers are,” 
she said, rousing me from the unpleasant reverie 
into which I had fallen, “but I should have 
come to you in any case, Mr. Ransom, for I know 
you to be a kind and just man.” 

‘« How did you chance to know anything at all 
of me?”’ I asked. 

‘‘You remember a young fellow named James 
Corey? He would have been transported, 
except for your diligence in tracing a crime to 
its real source. Well, his mother was an old 
servant in our family: she had often talked to 
me about you; so, when I saw your name, I 
determined to come here.” 


“T do not perceive, madam, how I can help 
you—”’ 

“Yes, you can,” she interrupted; ‘‘ you can 
get me permission to see Harding—I must see 
him once !’’ 

“T can do that, certainly, and I will,’ I 
fanswered; ‘but you. must excuse me for 
3 reminding you that if Mr. Ward were to discover 
you had been to the prison—” 

She did not wait for me to finish; she flung 
out her hand, as if waving that chance aside as 
a matter of no consequence, and asked quickly : 

“Do you mean there is nothing else can be 
done?” 

‘‘Mr. Harding's solicitors would be the best 
judges of that,’ I replied ; «‘ but I think there is 
$ nothing. Fancy being called as a witness for 
Harding, in a criminal suit and testifying against 
your husband.” 

A second gesture of that nervous hand told how 
little any regard to appearances or the opinions 
of others would weigh with her here. 

“Then, too,” I urged, ‘you must not think 
me cruel—but, since you have talked frankly 
; with me, I must tell you the truth.” 

; Yes, yes—I knew you would do that!” 

; “Well, Mr. Ward’s assertion was quite correct 
’ —your story would tell terribly against Hard- 
ing.” 

“T locked the garden-gate,”’ she said; ‘I tell 
you I locked it, Mr. Ransom. Another thing: 
do you believe that a man capable of robbery 
would have refused the money I offered?’ I had 
known many a criminal, many a lost degraded 
wretch, display such incomprehensible scruples, 
generosity, and even traits of honor, that Hard- 
ing’s refusal did not surprise me; but this was a 
question utterly useless to enter upon. 

“1 never thought about being a witness,’”’ she 
added, when I remained silent; ‘I hoped that 
what I have told'you might hinder the matter's 
coming to a trial—that Mr. Ward could be in- 
duced to drop the affair, if he were shown 
clearly that everything told against himself.” 

I explained to her the impossibility of this, 
and reminded her that if, as she believed, her 
husband were animated by a spirit of revenge, no 
inducements would be of any avail. 

‘‘From a legal point of view, you can see that 
nothing does tell against him,” I said, in con- 
clusion; ‘‘you and I may believe that he is 
doing a wicked wrong, just to gratify his malice: 
but he has already identified George Harding— 
sworn to his identity; there is no backing-out 
possible.” 

She uttered one low groan, fuller of anguish 
than floods of tears, and sat mute for a little, 
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with her head turned away. Presently she 
looked back at me, and said quietly as ever: 

“You promise that I shall see him—to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, I can arrange it for to-morrow—about 
two o’clock—if that time will suit you.” 

It was settled that she should call for me, and, 
after a little more conversation, she rose to go. 

“TI. wish I could thank you,’’ she said, while 
her lips quivered slightly. ‘‘You have been 
very good to me.” 

I think I never felt so sorry for any woman in 
my life, but words of condolence would only have 
been cruel. 

«You must get home and rest,’ I said. “If 
you do not, all this terrible excitement will 
make you ill.” 

“T shall not be ill,’ she answered. ‘ When 
the worst comes, I shall not even be able to die. 
Some women would, | think; but I shall have to 
live on and on, knowing that the man who loved 
me is enduring a living death through me— 
through me.”’ 

She turned to go. I opened the door for her, 
and gave her my arm to the carriage in silence. 
I could not, much as I longed to, hold forth the 
least hope, and it was better that she should face 
the plain truth from the outset. 

The next day, she drove to my lodgings at the 
appointed hour, and we went to the prison. 
After a very brief delay, we were shown into 
George Harding’s cell. 

He was writing busily when the door opened. 
He started up, at sight of her, and stepped 
quickly forward, exclaiming: 

“Elinor! Elinor!” 

‘Yes, George,” she answered. 

Then they stood for a ent with clasp 
hands, looking mutely in each other’s face. I 
was moving quietly away, but Mrs. Ward 
stopped me. 

‘‘Don’t go,’ she urged. ‘I would rather you 
heard every word we have to say. George, Mr. } 
Ransom has been very good to me. He believes 
what I told him. He knows you are innocent.” } 

The young man held out his disengaged hand } 
to me, with a quick flush of pleasure rising in 
his face, and I—well, I didn’t speak, but I tried 
to look as if the poor woman’s assertion were the 
truth; and, indeed, for the moment, while face 
to face with the handsome young fellow, I did 
half believe that it was. 

We staid there for nearly an hour, and, quiet 
as both were, I never was more touched than by 
their conversation and manner. A brother and 
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sister might have talked and acted as they did, 


and, though my faith in human nature may be 
Vou. XCI.—19. 


limited, I knew that no woman ever more 
thoroughly deserved to be trusted and honored 
than this unfortunate lady. 

Well, the case came on in due season, and of 
course there was only one way for it to end. 
George Harding was convicted, and sentenced.to 
five years’ hard labor. 

The day after his condemnation, Mrs. Ward 
disappeared. With all his efforts, with unlimited 
money at his command, her husband could find 
no trace of her whereabouts. 

Two years went by, and, at the expiration of 
that period, the rich banker was on the eve of 
failure. He had speculated in a reckless fashion 
very unlike his former staid business-habits, and 
the result had been a sudden and overwhelming 
ruin. 

The day after I learned this fact, an American 
with whom I had grown quite intimate, through 
my having been able to assist him in privately 
settling a very troublesome business, ca!Jed to bid 
me good-bye, as he was to sail for the New World 
the next morning. 

He showed me a pair of diamond bracelets he 
had purchased for his sister. They answered 
to the description of those which had been stolen 
from Morton Ward. My friend had also obtained, 
from the same source, certain American bonds. 
A reference to my note-book showed that one of 
them bore the number of one of those taken from 
Mr. Ward’s safe—the numbers of the others he 
had not been able toremember. All these things 
my American had bought from a certain Jew 
dealer, whom I knew to have been at one period 
in Mr. Ward’s employment and confidence. 

That evening, I paid a visit to the banker's 
lodgings—he was living in London now. I was 
shown up at once to his room, and the first 
words I said were: 

“I have called on important business, Mr.. 
Ward. Your lost bonds and jewels have been 
found.” ; 

He sank back in his chair, looking like a dead 
man. I stood and watched him. 

«Found ?”’ he stammered, presently. 
Where?” 

“They are still in the possession of the Ameri- 
can to whom your friend Levy sold them,’’ I said. 
‘‘ Unfortunately, he did not sail the day they were 
put in his hands, as you supposed he had. Mr. 
Ward, you will pay dear for your revenge!” 

He rose slowly from his chair, and Icoked full 
at me, leaning his hand on the table to support 
himself. He had changed greatly during the 
past two years, as I knew already, having often 
met him, but the disasters of the past week had 
turned him into an old map 
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He attempted neither denial nor bravado. He 
realized perfectly that the game was up, and 
bore the final blow very well indeed, unexpected 
as it must have heen, for he had supposed my 
American friend safe out of the country—bonds, 
jewels, and all. 

“What do you want of me?” he asked. 

“T shall have to ask you to go with me,” I 
said. “Of course, you know that.” * 

He did not speak again, but quietly made his 
preparations, and I took him to the police-office, 
where he passed the night. 

The next morning, he was found dead in his 
cell—he had poisoned himself. 

Of course, in due time, George Harding was 


not only pardoned, but cleared from every stain. 
I was able to furnish him a clue to Mrs. Ward’s 
whereabouts, and he and I went in search of her 
to a mountain-village in Austria, which had been 
her place of refuge during all that dreary time. 

In a few months, the pair were married and 
set out for America. I was over there last year 
and saw them, and a very, very happy couple 
they were. They were prosperous people, too; 
for, besides a small fortune which an uncle in 
Australia had left him, Harding had been success- 
ful in his profession, and his wife managed 
admirably the Virginia plantation which will 
probably be their home during the rest of their 
lives. 
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I reap the tale: how, on the plains of Troy, 
The peerless heroes of a peerless age 

Poured out their blood and died with haughty joy, 
While e’en the gods looked on and shared their rage. 


And all for one fair face, whose like again 
Shall never light the world’s dull commonplace ; 
Whose maddening charm made it more sweet, to men, 
To die for her than live for others’ grace. 


Zong time I mused upon the grand old story~ 
The city, camp, and plain, the feats of arms, 
The bloody dubious victory, the glory, 
And, last and loveliest, Helen’s fatal charms, 


And slowly, from the infinite of dreams, 
A dim sweet vision swam upon my sight, 
As, ’mid the fading fire of sunset, gleams 
The evening star with soft delicious light. 


Juno’s proud height, Diana’s slender grace, 
Aurora’s bloom and tenderness were blent, 
And, glowing in her air and in her face, 
The sensuous witchery that Venus lent. 


But, when I met her large pathetic gaze, 
I read a sorrow deeper than all tears: 


The still despair that knows its destinies, 
And sees how vain are human hopes and fears. 


“Oh, blame me not,” she said, “‘ for I became 
What the gods willed—a woeful Nemesis, 
Of womanhood the glory and the shame ; 
But I too suffered deeply—think of this! 


“A loveless prize to Menelaus given ; 
I pined in secret, and I knew no joy 
Till Paris loved me and my bonds were riven: 
But mine was still the saddest heart in Troy. 


**Deeply I shared the bitter curse I wrought, 
Haunted by dread fears if I waked or slept, 
Till dead my beautiful to me was brought, 
And, over all, despair and ruin swept. 
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‘Troy fell for me, and many brave were slain, 
Some captive-led, of home and hope bereft ; 
But still, the happy owe a debt to pain— 
I, only, had no cloudless memory left.” 
+ 
The vision faded; but I thought no more 
Of Ilium: for the dream of that fair face 
Outshone all else, recurring o’er and o’er 
With the lost witchery of Olympian grace, 
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KNIGHT. 





BY LUCIEN ABNOLD. 





Earty, I bowed at Love’s fair shrine. 
** What doest thou here, with me?’ Love said. 
**She kissed me, and her lips were red.” 
‘* Rise up,” Love cried. ‘* Thou dost divine 
Naught yet of me: thou art not mine.” 


Again to Love I bent my knee. 
Why bowest thou,’’ Love said, ‘down here?’ 
“She wept at parting, Love, with me.” 

Said Love: ‘Thou canst no lover be 
“ When tears alone show love to thee,” 


Once more to Love I knelt full low. 
‘* Why comest thou,”’ said Love, ‘‘again ?” 
‘Not for a kiss, nor yet for rain 
Of tender tears, for naught I know— 
Save that, to her and me, release 


‘*¥rom all unrest, a gracious peace, 
Exalted joy, serene and high, 
Do always come,”’ ‘No longer lie,” 
Said Love, ‘‘here.at my feet, in light 
Walk thou, my worthy welcome knight.” 
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Tue plaza containing the great dolphin foun-; Mr. Tom Turner. ‘You can’t say the same in 
tain in the city of Monterey, Mexico, is a pleas- } regard to me, though; I can see that by your 
ant place in which to while away a morning, ; face. I suppose you ure thinking of that last 
when the weather is fine and the roses in bloom. 3 college-scrape. I rather did you up then, didn’t 
It is delicious to sit there idly watching the: I?” and he gave a delighted. chuckle at the 
sefiors and sefioras, as they pass to and fro in} remembrance. ‘But come, now: you ought not 
their picturesque costumes, and to listen to the {to harbor malice, after all these years. Boys 
musical drip, drip, of the fountain, and the; will be boys, you know, and I never intended 
sweet jangle of bells from the neighboring cathe- ; anything but a harmless little joke.” 
dral. The speaker had a frank engaging way with 

Mr. Gains De Forest Paddock sat there, one $ him, and Mr. Gains Paddock felt the resentment 
delightful morning’ in March, thoroughly con- $ which he had cherished during the five years that — 
scious that he was enjoying himself. He {had elapsed since they left college gradually 
removed the sombrero which he had purchased } departing. 
immediately upon his arrival in Monterey, and “Oh, I don’t mind it now,” he said. ‘But 
allowed the rose-scented breeze to play upon his 3 of course I felt rather cut up about it, at the 
lofty brow. Leaning back on the great stone; time. No fellow likes to be turned into a laugh- 
bench, he leisurely smoked his cigar and { ing-stock, you know. I couldn’t help but think 
watched the passers-by, taking especial notice of it a confoundedly mean trick, and, to tell the 
the dark-eyed sefioritas. truth, I never expected to speak to you again. 

Presently a young man came hurrying along $ I'll forgive you, though,” he added, cheerfully ; 
one of the paths which led through the plaza, } ‘‘I could not harbor malice in this delightful 
approaching Mr. Paddock from the rear. This $ place, if I tried.’’ 
individual gave a great start of surprise when ‘You like it,.then?”’ said Mr. Turner, accept- 
his eyes first fell upon the comfortable figure on 3 ing one of Mr. Paddock’s cigars. ‘Well, tell 
the bench. me, please, in the name of all that is uncommon, 

Mr. Paddock had just lighted another cigar, ; how did you happen down here? When did you 
and was returning his match-box to his pocket, { come, and why did you come, and how long do 
when, without any warning, there came a tre- } you mean to stay ?” 
mendous slap upon his shoulder, so forcible that “l came yesterday,” replied Mr. Paddock, 
it nearly drove him through the seat, he after- ; ‘and I came to see the country, the people, and 
ward declared. Before he could recover him-; more especially the dark-eyed sefioritas. I 
self, the astounded young man felt his hand don’t know exactly how long I can stay. It 
grasped and shaken in an energetic manner, ; depends on the old gentleman, I suppose. If I 
while a familiar voice exclaimed : ‘be allowed to do as I please, I think I will 

“Do my eyes deceive me, or am I dreaming? { remain a month.” 

Can it be that I am once more clasping the hand; ‘What old gentleman?” asked Mr. Turner, 
of the immortal Paddock? Why, Paddy, don’t } knocking the ashes from his cigar. ‘I thought 
you know me?” he added, seeing the look of} your father died when you were an infant.” 

utter amazement in the face that was upturned “‘So he did,’ returned the other. “I was 
toward him. speaking of my uncle, Gains De Forest. I was 

Mr. Paddock’s expression quickly turned to $ named for him, I am sorry to say. Ma thought 
one of dismay. He tried feebly but ineffectually ; it a fine thing to do, as he was a baehelor, and 
to withdraw his hand. promised at the time to make me his heir. It 

«Tom Turner !”’ he said, rather faintly. was the worst misfortune that ever befell me, 

“The very same,” returned the other, seating} though.” 
himself beside the reluctant Mr. Paddock, who: ‘‘ Why, that is odd. Seems to me, if I hada 
glanced furtively to the right and left, as if he’ rich uncle, who was amiably disposed toward 
meditated an escape. me, I should regard it as a subject for rejoicing.” 

“I’m tremendously glad to see you,” went on “You wouldn’t if he were like mine,” returned 
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Mr. Paddock, dejectedly. ‘He is one of those 
wiry old gentlemen who will never die. He'll 
dry up and blew away first, and he spends his 
life in making everyone around him miserable. 
He has taken me into business with him,’’ he 
added, with a groan. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the other, “you don’t 
mean to tell me you have gone into business? 
Why, I thought you intended to be a poet. I 
never thought of you as anything else. Always 
pictured you, in my mind’s eye, as sitting on 
some kind of a throne, dressed in a toga, with a 
laurel wreath around your lofty brow, and the 
words ‘Immortal Bard’ inscribed somewhere or 
other.” 

Mr. Paddock flushed slightly. ‘‘ You needn’t 
make game of me,” he said. ‘Though I'll own 
that, when I left college, I determined to devote 
myself, to literature. To be frank, I'll confess 


that I did try it fora year; but it didn’t pay. } 


You’ve no idea what a drug poetry is in the 
market. Ma worried about me all the time, and, 
when Uncle Gains offered me a position, she 
talked and cried, and cried and talked, until I 
took it. I wish I had drowned myself first. I 
fairly loathe business. I tell you, it was rough 


to have to come down to it, when I had always 
had such high aspirations.”’ 


Mr. Turner looked gravely at his friend, 
though he could not prevent his eyes from 
twinkling. 

“What business are you engaged in?’’ he 
asked. 

“‘The wool business,” replied Mr. Paddock, 
with a shudder. ‘I came down to Texas to 
contract for wool on the ranches. I’ve about 
finished up now, and so I ran down here. 
I had no idea it was so picturesque and romantic. 
I feel as if I would be contented to pass the rest 
of my days here. But what are you doing in 
Mexico, Turner? I thought you were in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“‘So I was, for a time; but I have been here 
for the last two years—introducing a new patent. 
Had quite enough of it, I assure you. Just be- 
ginning to think of returning to civilization. I 
tell you what—” 

He did not finish his sentence, for just here 
Mr. Paddock grasped his arm excitedly. 

‘What's the matter?”’ said Turner. ‘Scorpion 
bit you?” 

‘*No, no,”’ cried the other, in a hurried under- 
tone. ‘Look at this lovely girl—she’s behind 
the rose-tree now. Here she comes.’’ 

Tom Turner looked up quickly, and then his 
dark eyes twinkled suspiciously, though he kept 
his face straight. The young lady was coming 








toward them. As Mr. Paddock gazed at her, 
legends of the Alhambra rushed into his brain. 
The slender dark-robed figure, the gracefully- 
poised head, over which a black lace shawl was 
thrown with picturesque grace, the liquid dark 
eyes, with their long lashes, the rich olive com- 
plexion and lovely coloring, might well have 
belonged to some ‘‘ Zayda”’ or ‘‘ Zorayda,’’ beau- 
tiful daughters of ancient Spain. Mr. Paddock’s 
heart began to beat in an unusual manner. In 
passing, she gave a quick sidelong glance at the 
two young men, and then she shot a second and 
decidedly mischievous look at Mr. Turner, while 
two dimples were visible for the merest second, 
as she hurried on and disappeared around the 
fountain. 

‘‘«When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music,’’’ murmured Mr. 
Paddock to himself. Then, suddenly catching 
his companion’s eye, he flushed all over his 
blonde face. 

‘*You know her, Turner?’’ he asked, rather 
shamefacedly. ; 

‘‘Well—slightly,”’ answered Turner, dryly. 

‘Did you ever see a more beautiful creature ?’’ 

‘‘As a matter of course,” said Mr. Turner, 
coolly, ‘‘ she’s a good-looking girl, I will admit; 
but I’ve seen hundreds | thought prettier.’’ 

“The word ‘pretty’ is not to be used in 
connection with her,’ said Mr. Paddock, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Her beauty is something more than 
mere prettiness. And then her grace, too, and. 
the noble poise of her head, render her doubly 
fascinating. I tell you, Turner, I'll wager that 


the blood of Spanish kings runs in her veins. 


She is probably a descendant of some ancient 
noble family—a true daughter of Spain. Just 
the glimpse of such loveliness is well worth my 
trip down here.” 

“IT sey, Paddy,” said Turner, ‘you are the 
same enthusiastic romantic fellow you were in 
college. The wool business hasn’t changed you 
a particle. I wish I could have kept my youth- 
ful rapture as fresh. It is really reviving to 
hear you go on.” 

‘“‘You never had any youthful rapture,” re- 
turned Paddock, pettishly. ‘I think you were 
born a trifle ‘blasé.’ There is no more enthusi- 
asm in you than in a head of cabbage—and 
never was. If that face did not move you, 
nothing can. What's her name?”’ 

‘‘Her name?’’ repeated Turner. ‘‘Oh—why, 
it's—’’ He paused for a moment, while he 
opened a little box and took from it one of the 
small Mexican matches made of wax and 
capable of being lighted at both ends. As he 
struck this, he said again: ‘“‘Her name is—’’ 
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here he paused once more to light his cigar, 
and then finished—‘“ is Anita—Anita Turnorio. 
Rather pretty, isn’t it?’ 

“Anita Turnorio!”’ said Paddock. “Anita! 
How wonderfully musical these Spanish names 
are! The language is poetry itself. Do you 
know, Turner, I feel convinced that I would be 
perfectly happy to live here all the rest of my 
life—wed some beautiful sefiorita, dwell in one 
of these great ‘casas,’ where a fountain always 
plays in the courtyard and bright-hued flowers 
bloom. To dream sweet dreams in the cool quiet 
rooms, while the sun burns fiercely outside; and 
then, at eventide, to sit by the fountain and 
lightly touch the guitar, or join in the gay 
fandango, beneath the calm light of the moon. 
Ah, such is the life a poet should lead; such—” 

Turner nudged the speaker rather emphatically 
with his elbow. 

“‘Come down, Paddy—come down,”’ he said. 
‘‘Don’t soar’ entirely away from me. You’re 
not a poet, you know—you deal in wool, at 
present.” 

Mr. Paddock flushed hotly ; he looked exceed- 
ingly wrathful, for a moment. He had quite 
forgotten himself, and it was hard to be brought 
back to the stern reality of life in such a rude 
manner. 

‘‘You are a regular brute, Turner,”’ he said, 
angrily. ‘There is no more soul, no more 
sentiment, in you than in an old cow.” 

“So you remarked a few moments ago,” 
returned Turner; ‘‘only then I was compared 
to a cabbage. The two go nicely together, 
I believe. I may be a brute—undoubtedly am— 
but I am a practical brute. The picture you 
draw of Mexican life sounds delightfully; but, 
when you come to try it, you will discover 
several things which you had overlooked. 
Firstly, there are the insects. You will find, 
after you stay here six months or so, that you 
will become intimately acquainted with every 
species of bug ever invented; and, as for mos- 
quitoes, they will serenade you so regularly that 
at last you will be unable to sleep without their 
music. Then, too, you will find, if you remain 
during some of the winter months, that you 
never knew before what cold was—cold that 
chills the very marrow in your bones. You will 
discover that your ‘casa’ is like a dungeon; 
and, if you ask for a fire, they will bring you 
a little handful of burning charcoal—a mere 
sample of a fire, so to speak. I suppose, too, 
that even a poet will be obliged to live on some- 
thing more substantial than poetry and moon- 
light; and, when you try to subsist on their 
vile chile-con-carne, frijoles, and tamales, in 





which the red pepper brings the tears every 
time, and have tasted their bitter black coffee 
and insipid pulque, you will agree with me that 
truly there is a dark side to the picture. I can 
go on darkening it indefinitely, but I don’t want 
to discourage you entirely.” 

These words seemed to have very little effect 
on Mr. Gains Paddock. I doubt if he heard 
them all; for, when his friend finished speaking, 
he asked eagerly: 

““Will you give me an introduction to Miss 
Turnorio ?”’ 

‘Introduction ?’’ cried Turner. ‘Hear the 
innocent! Don’t you know you are in Mexico? 
Manners and customs are quite different here 
from what they are at home, I can assure you. 
Young ladies do not receive visits from gentlemen. 
They are never allowed to go out alone, even. 
It was very unusual for Miss Anita to pass 
through the plaza unattended. She had managed 
to slip away from her chaperone, I suppose. If 
you have really taken a fancy to the young lady, 
[ can tell you all you want to know about the 
way they do things down here, and help you 
along as well as I can; but an introduction is out 
of the question. Your courtship must all be 
done with the language of the eye.” 

‘‘ That sounds interesting,” said Paddock. 

“Tt is interesting. I have tried it myself. 
You have only to hover around her dwelling, 
gazing ardently at her window, and, when you 
meet her on the street, to throw your whole soul 
into the glances you give her. To follow her at 
a distance, when she goes out, is another neat 
little point in the programme. She will notice 
you presently, and, if she smile on you or drop 
you a rose from her window, you can take it as 
a good sign. Then is the time to get some friend 
to go to her paternal relative and lay before him 
your proposal for the hand of his daughter. If 
he consent, you will be invited to the house and 
introduced to the family, daughter included. 
After that, you can take your inamorata and her 
mamma out, and can talk to the mamma and 
look at the daughter; but you are never allowed 
a téte-d-téte with your fiancée until after the 
wedding. Does the prospect please you?” 

“‘ Well, no,” said Mr. Paddock. ‘I am not 
so anxious to wed a dark-eyed sefiorita as I was 
a@ moment ago. I was only in jest, anyway. 
Why, ma would go crazy at the idea of my 
marrying a Mexican girl. I'd like to know 
where Miss Anita lives, though. I would not 
mind strolling around under her windows, 
while I stay here, and having a mild flirtation. 
I won’t remain long enough, probably, for it to 
amount to anything. Of course, I should not 
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absent made no great difference. He wants me 
to find out about some mines down here, in 
any danger of that.” which he has an interest. I suppose that 
“TI don’t know about that, Paddock,” said } accounts for his unusual letter. Awtully clever 
Turner, gravely. ‘‘You are a mighty good- ; in him, though, especially as I—’ here he 
looking fellow, and a blonde, too. The Mexican paused and knocked the ashes from his cigar, 
girls are wild about blondes. ‘They see them so? and then continued, blushing a littlek—* have 
seldom, you know. Still, as you say you won't} seen the young lady several times lately.”’ 
be here long, I don’t believe you can break her ‘You don’t tell me!’ cried Turner, looking 
heart, when you have so little time. Come on,” } very much interested. ‘1 had an-idea you had 
he added, rising, ‘and I will show you the casa } given up the flirtation.” 
in which your Spanish princess resides; for, if ‘‘T meant to—in fact, had quite made up my 
you are to make a short stay, you have no time} mind I would—when I chanced to pass just as 
to lose.” she came to the window and looked out. Jove! 
The calle or street called Iturbide was much } Turner, she’s divine, and no mistake. I may as 
like the other streets of the city, yet it might $ well own that all my resolves fied when 1 saw 
soon have been observed that it possessed a Sher. I stopped and looked up at her, until all at 
singular fascination for Mr. Gains De Forest{ once she seemed to see me. I believe sie 
Paddock. There was one particular iron-barred } remembered seeing me in the park, too, for she 
window in a great stone casa which stood on a3 appeared a little surprised; and then, as 1 still 
corner, that he never could pass without giving } stood gazing at her, she turned quite red and left 
an ardent glance in its direction. After a time, } the window. That ver'y afternoon, I saw her again. 
he began to linger beneath its bars, and one} She was walking along the street with an old 
afternoon he was discovered by his friend, Mr. } woman who looked like a Mexican. They went 
Turner, leaning against the opposite wall, in true ; to vesper service, and I followed them. The 
Mexican style, gazing up at the window, with his 3} organ was playing when I entered the cathedral, 
soul in his eyes and a bright red rose in his { and the choristers chanting, and there was the 
buttonhole. faint sweet smell of incense in the air. Awfully 
‘Hello, Paddy!’ said Turner. ‘You are} romantic, I assure you. After I became accus- 
getting along finely, I see. Be sure you don’t $ tomed to the dim light, I saw the two not far 
leave the poor girl with a broken heart, though, } distant. Queer thing, too! The old woman was 
when you take your departure.” kneeling and telling her beads in the most 
** You needn’t make game of me,” returned } devout manner, but Miss Anita was standing and 
Mr. Paddock. ‘I am only amusing myself, and } looking on with a dreamy expression in her 
I'll risk the young lady, for I have only had just 3 glorious eyes. She seemed to be taking no part 
the merest glimpse of her. Think I'll give the; in the service.” 
whole thing up. It doesn’t pay. Wheredo you} “The younger ladies are not as strict as the 
keep yourself, Turner?” he added. ‘I haven't } old ones,’ replied Turner. 
seen you for an age.” 


want her to become interested in me just as I 
was leaving, but I don’t suppose there will be 
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‘« Well, she did not seé me. at any rate, and I 
“T am tremendously busy just now,” said; had an excellent opportunity of observing her. 
Turner. ‘But I hope to be throug) soon, and } I may as well acknowledge that I lost my heart 
then I will devote more time to you.” in earnest. I don’t care what my uncle says, or 
About a week after, Turner met Mr. Paddock } ma either. I don’t care if she isa foreigner. If 
in the plaza, and was at once seized by him and } I can marry that girl, I shall do it.” 
carried off to his room in the Hotel Vignau. ““Good for vou, Paddock,” said Turner, his 

“‘Sit down, Tom,” he said, rather excitedly, } brown eyes dancing. ‘I admire your courage, 
pushing him a chair and handing him his cigar- 3 and I say ‘go in and win.’” 
case. ‘I want to have a confidential talk with *‘T am afraid that will bea hard matter,” said 
you. I had 4a letter from the old gentleman} Mr. Paddock, soberly. 
yesterday.” 

‘Had you?” said Turner. “No bad news, I 
hope ?”’ 

‘“©No: quite the contrary. For a wonder, the 
old fellow doesn’t seem to be in a hurry for me 


‘« Before the service was 
over, I managed to get a little nearer, and I 
knelt too, with the rest, but I gazed up at her. 
She was the saint I was worshiping. You know, 
Turner, how it is when you gaze steadily at a 
person for a long time—how sometimes, all at 
to come home. Said, as long as I was here, I } once. your eyes will meet. Well, that is the way 
mig't a8 well see as much of the country as pos- it was in the church. I caught her eye, and she 
sible; thet business was dull, and my being} gave a little start and looked away immediately ; 
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but in a few moments she glanced in my direction 
again. I never took my eyes from her face, and 
tried to throw as much expression into them as 
possible; but, instead of blushing and appearing 
pleased or confused, she seemed to be annoyed. 
She actually frowned and turned squarely 
around, so I could see nothing but the back of 
her head, or rather the lace scarf which covered 
it. Now, how do you account for that, Turner? 
I am afraid she has taken a dislike to me.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Turner. “Only maiden 
coyness. In fact, it is a good sign, rather than 
a bad one. She is only trying your faithfulness. 
Miss Anita is an out-and-out little coquette, I’ve 
been told. When admirers flock around, she 
doesn’t smile on them at once. She doesn’t drop 
into their arms, to use a figurative expression. 
She frowns and pretends to be displeased, though 
of course she enjoys it. What girl wouldn’t? I 
have heard it rumored that she has declared her 
hand will only be bestowed upon the suitor who 
perseveres in spite of all discouragement. If 
you get her, Paddock, you will have to work for 
her. But, as far as I am concerned, I shouldn’t 
care two straws fora girl I could get for the first 
asking. You always appreciate a thing more if 
you have hard work to get it.”’ 

“That is true, Turner, and I am glad you 
have told methis. It explains her conduct since 
then. You see, I hurried out of church first, 
and stood leaning against the wall, so she would 
have to pass me. I know they must have seen 
me, for the old woman looked squarely at me 
and said something to Miss Anita in Spanish ; 
but my lady only tossed her head and passed me 
without a glance, as if I had been a post. I own, 
I was quite discouraged at this. However, a 
couple of days after, I strolled past her house 
again. Icouldn’t help it. I stopped and looked 
up at the window, as usual. In a few minutes 
she appeared, to my great delight. I was so 
overjoyed that I clasped my hands and looked 
up at her imploringly. Now, what do you 
think she did? She took no notice of me, appar- 
ently, but came nearer the casement and reached 
her hand out. I rushed forward and stood ready 
to catch the note or rose I was sure she meant to 
drop; but she never looked at me—just banged 
those great wooden shutters together, right in 
my face. Actually slammed them! Of course, 
there was no use in gazing up at the window any 
longer, when those shutters were closed. It must 
have made her room awfully dark, too, I 
haven’t been near that corner since. Have done 
nothing but mope around and have the blues.” 

. Mr. Turner had’ been seized with quite a 
severe fit of coughing. 





*‘Swallowed some smoke,” he said, rather 
incoherently, and he hurried to the window, in 
search of fresh air, apparently. 

‘* Paddock,” he said, presently, in rather a 
shaky voice, ‘‘ you ought to feel encouraged. - It 
shows she is interested in you, or she would 
never take so much pains to discourage you— 
bring out your mettle, as it were.. Now, if you 
want to win that girl, your way is plain before 
you. All you need is perseverance. She will 
be apt to frown on you and discourage you at 
first; but, after you have proved your devotion 
and faithfulness, she will probably be as gentle 
as a kitten. Oh, I understand these Mexicans. 
Now, if I were you, I would serenade her 
to-night.”’ 

Mr. Paddock quite fell in with the idea; and, 
at a late hour, the two young mén, muffled in 
serapes, might have been seen piloting a band of 
hired singers through the narrow streets, to the 
well-known casa. There, beneath the witching 
light of the moon, strains breathing of love were 
softly, sweetly warbled. It was all so romantic 
that Mr. Paddock was enchanted. 

“That music is lovely enough to melt the 
heart of any girl,” he whispered, ecstatically. ‘I 
feel just as Romeo used to feel.’’ 

“Hist!” said Turner. ‘What soft light 
through yonder window breaks?” 

«There is a light in her room,”’ said Paddock, 
delightedly. ‘Now, in a few minutes, Juliet 
should appear, clad in white, upon yon little 
balcony.” 

«Tis not Juliet, but the nurse,’’ said Turner, 
as the form of the old Mexican woman was seen 
through the iron bars. ‘‘She comes to breathe 
a message tous. Hush!” And, with a wave of 
his hand, he silenced the singers. 

No message was heard, however: nothing but 
the creaking of a rusty hinge, as the ponderous 
wooden shutters were once more banged shut in 
the faces of the two young men. 

Paddock turned a look of such utter discom- 
fiture upon Turner, that the latter leaned back 
against the wall and laughed until the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

“Never mind,” he said, when he recovered 
himself a little: ‘“‘faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady.’ It’s @ good sign, I tell you—a good sign: 
just you mark what I say.” 

“Good sign or not,” said Paddock, ‘it will 
be a long while before I squander my money 
again, hiring serenaders to sing to wooden 
shutters. I am beginning to be tired of this, 
Turner,”’ qr | 

‘Then: you will be like all her other. suitors, 
and will never win the hand of tho lovely Anita: 
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Come on, though. ‘Now is the time for dis- 
appearing,’ or they may turn the dogs loose.’’ 

Mr. Paddock did not retire immediately, when 
he reached his room that night; he paced back- 
ward and forward, knitting his brow and smoking 
furiously. 

‘*T will go home to-morrow,” he said to him- 
self; ‘I will no longer persist in this foolishness. 
I will take one farewell stroll by the house, 
and then I will tear ques away, even though 
it rend my very being.” 

The thought seemed to inspire him; for he 
sat down and dashed off a little sonnet, begin- 
ning ‘‘ Hush, slowly-breaking heart, and make } 
no moan,’’ after which he retired, and slept very 
well, considering, during the remainder of the 
night. 

He dressed himself with extreme care, the 
next day. It was the last time he should see 
Anita—or her window, rather: he was not so 
sure of seeing her. If she did appear, however, 
and cast a glance in his direction, he wished to 
present as faultless an exterior as was possible. 
He thought he would merely stroll past her 
house without pausing; but, when he arrived 
at the spot, he could not resist the temptation 
to stop. 

He had not stood there long, when, to his 
great joy, she appeared. He started eagerly 
forward, gazing up at her with his eyes full of 
longing. To his surprise, she neither frowned, 
blushed, nor looked annoyed. She surveyed 
him coolly, almost meditatively. It seemed as 
if she were revolving some project in her mind. 
At last, she turned her head away, still keeping 
her position at the window, and Mr. Paddock 
could see that she was speaking to someone in 
the room. Mr. Paddock had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing her finely-cut profile; but he 
forgot all about it, in his astonishment, when, 
@ moment later, he heard the ponderous doors 
which opened out of the patio or courtyard 
unclosing, and saw the old Mexican woman come 
out and cross the street, with the evident intention 
of speaking to him. 

“The sefiorita begs that the sefior will step 
across the street into the patio,’’ said the old 
woman, in very good English, though with 
Spanish accent, when she reached him. 

Mr. Paddock was dumfounded. This was 
quite out of the usual programme as mapped out 
by his friend, Mr. Thomas Turner... What did it 
mean? Suppose an irate father or brother were 
lying in wait for him within those walls? He 
hesitated, and finally glanced up at the window 
again.. She was still there, watching him, and, 
as she caught his look, she bowed and amiled. 
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He hesitated no longer, but followed the old 
woman across the street, through the great doors, 
and into the stone-paved courtyard. 

Here he was left alone for a moment. He 
glanced about him, noting the blooming flowers 
that surrounded the fountain, the cushioned 
divan, across which a guitar was carelessly 
thrown, the bright-hued parrot, which hung 
head-downward from its perch. 

‘Everything is just as I imagined it wees 
be,” he murmured to himself. 

A moment after, a slender dark-robed figure 
stood before him, a pair of deep dark eyes were 
gazing into his, and a clear voice was saying 
politely, in perfect English: 

“‘Good-morning. Have I not the pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Gains Paddock ?”’ 

‘‘That is my name,” returned Mr. Paddock, 
bowing rather awkwardly, while he turned very 
red. 

“T thought I was not mistaken,” 
young. lady. 
parlor?” 

In a dazed manner, Mr. Paddock followed her 
into a room which opened off from the courtyard. 
In spite of his confusion, he noted, as he entered, 
that the apartment, though quite Mexican in 
character, was arranged very differently from the 
rooms he had seen through iron-barred windows, 
as he passed along the streets, during his stay 
in Monterey. There was no stiffness to be seen 
here. It looked like an Americanized Mexican 
apartment, he thought, noting how bright-hued 
serapes served as portitres and rugs; and how 
artistic Mexican pottery was, when arranged 
with an eye for effect, and with a good back- 
ground. 

The young lady motioned him to a chair, and 
then seated herself directly in front of him. 
She was wonderfully self-possessed and col- 
lected. Under her straightforward gaze, Mr. 
Paddock felt more uncomfortable than ever 
before in his life. 

“You are, no doubt, somewhat surprised at 
my seeking this interview,” she began. ‘But 
Iam convinced that you are laboring under 
seme kind of a mistake, and, in order to prevent 


said the 
‘““Will you please step into the 


a 3 further annoyance to both of us, I felt it my duty 


to enlighten you. Excuse me if I ask whether 
you know my name.” 

*¢*You are Miss Anita Turnorio, I believe,” 
said Mr. Paddock, somewhat faintly. 

The young lady flushed a little, and exclaimed 
under her breath: ‘‘There—I knew it!”’ Then 
she continued rapidly: 

‘You were a classmate of Mr. Thomas Turner's, 
were you not?” 
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“T was,”’ said Mr. Paddock, meekly. 

** May I ask if you became very well acquainted 
with him, while you were in college together?” 

“Why, I—I—yes, I think I was well acquainted 
with him,’ stammered Mr. Paddock, utterly 
amazed at the turn the conversation was taking, 
and wondering what was coming next. 

“Then I would like to know,’’ went on the 
young lady, ‘if, during your acquaintance with 
him, you found him a person whose word could 
always be relied upon? Did not his love for 
practical joking sometimes lead him—’” 

“By Jove!”’ interrupted Mr. Paddock, forget- 
ting everything, as an astounding conviction 
began to force itself upon him. The voice, 
manner—everything, in fact, about the young 
lady before him—helped to convince him. In 
spite of her dark eyes and olive complexion, she 
was no Mexican, but an American; and Tom 
Turner had, a second time, been the cause of his 
making a perfect’ fool of himself. His eyes 
flashed, and he sprang to his feet, saying 
hurriedly: 

“If I was not thoroughly acquainted with 
Tom Turner before, I feel that I am now. 
I overlooked the other affair; but, this time, 
rli—” 


“No, no: pray don’t,” interrupted the young 


lady, also springing up, and laying her hand 
entreatingly on the arm of the irate Mr. Paddock. 

“Promise me you will do nothing rash,” she 
went on, gazing up at him. ‘ Promise me—for 
he is my brother.” ‘ 

“Your brother?’ cried Mr. Paddock, aghast. 

“Yes. Iam Anna Turner. I knew, from the 
very first, that Tom was plotting some kind of 
mischief,” she continued, speaking rapidly. ‘‘He 
even left this house and went to the hotel, 
shortly after you arrived, giving a very lame 
excuse for so doing. He never came here, 
except in the evening. I noticed you, of course, 
saw you were an American, and questioned him 
about you. He never would give any satis- 
factory answers, however. Afterward, when 
I saw you at the street-corner,”’ here she blushed 
a little, “I knew Tom had been deceiving you 
in some way or other. I tried to open your eyes 
in various ways, and finally taxed Tom with his 
perfidy. Then he wanted me to personate a 
Mexican girl, and carry on the joke; but 
I refused, and privately made up my mind to 
tell you the whole truth, at my first opportunity. 
It was a little hard for me to do; but, if you 
will promise not to go to Tom about it—he meant 
no harm, only a little fun, you know—I shall be 
quite glad I have carried out my resolution.” 
Mr. Paddock listened to her with a swelling heart. 


He had thought the young lady charming at a dis- 
tance, now he found her quite irresistible. The 
brilliant color which had mounted to her cheeks 
as she spoke, the varying expression of her 
countenance, rendered her more dazzlingly beau- 
tiful than ever. He forgot his resentment 
toward her brother, he forgot everything save 
that he was in her presence. 

“Certainly, I will promise,’ he said, fer- 
vently. ‘I will promise anything you ask. 
Some way or other, I don’t feel angry at Tom 
now. You see, if it hadn’t all happened, | might 
not have been here talking with you. Of course, 
I did not like it at first; it is the second joke he 
has played on me, too. I ought to have known 
him better than to have believed anything he 
said, but I thought he would have changed by 
this time.” 

«‘Yes, anyone would suppose it, for Tom is 
‘ thirty now; but I am beginning to fear he never 
will change,” she said, with a little sigh. 
3 « Whenever 1 have a chance, though, I nip his 
’ jokes in the bud, as I have on this occasion.”’ 

“lt was awfully good in you,” said Mr. Pad- 
dock, gazing at her adoringly. “I expect | 
} have made a perfect ass of myself,’ he continued, 
reddening somewhat as he recalled the past. 
‘¢ But I saw you pass in the plaza, and you were 
so—so beautiful, you know, and I thought you 
were a Mexican—it was the lace shawl over your 
head, I suppose—and Tom told me you were, and 
that—that—” , 

«Yes, yes, I understand,” said Miss Turner, 
coming kindly to his assistance; ‘‘I have often 
been taken for a Mexican. However, as Tom 
put himself to no end of trouble, going to the 
hotel and all that, the joke has turned on him- 
self, and he is the only sufferer after all.’’ 

Mr. Paddock felt himself growing hot and cold 
by turns. He would not lose this opportunity, 
he thought; he would speak. ‘I—I don’t know 
about that,’ he faltered; ‘‘under some circum- 
stances, I may be the sufferer for the rest of my 
life. Under others, this visit may prove the 
crowning point of my existence. I—I hope it 
will be the latter.” 

Miss Turner blushed violentiy. She could 
hardly mistake his meaning; but she seemed to 
take no notice of his last speech, as she said 
hurriedly : 

‘‘We shall not live in Mexico much longer. 
We have been here two years now. Papa had 
something to do with the Government, but his 
work is nearly finished now. I shall be quite sorry 
to leave, for some reasons, though af course, 
being separated from very dear friends, I am 
anxious to return to them.” 
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As Miss Turner mentioned her “ dear friends,” 
she carelessly played with her rings, and flashed 
a large solitaire diamond, which she wore on her 
left hand, into Mr. Paddock’s face. 

He saw it, but would not believe, would not heed. 

‘* Where will you go when you return? Where 
will your home be? Will you let me come to see 
you ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

“We shall go to New York, at first,’’ she said, 
and then continued with glowing cheeks: “I 
expect my future home will be in Baltimore, 
though I shall probably travel for a year or so 
after my marriage.” 

Mr. Paddock sat motionless for a time. The 
words of his sonnet, ‘Hush, slowly -breaking 
heart, and make no moan,’’ kept repeating them- 
selves over and over in his brain. At last he 
rose, and said, a little unsteadily: 

“T must bid you good-morning, Miss Turner— 
good-morning and good-bye also, as I leave for 
home to-day. You can tell your brother I have 
gone, if you like. I shall not see him again. 
It is better that I should not do so.” 

“« Good-bye,”’ said Miss Turner, kindly, rising 


and holding out her hand. ‘I am very sorry } 
this has happened, and very much ashamed of 


Tom. It is kind in you to forgive him.” 


“Oh, I can’t say truthfully that I forgive 
him,” said Mr. Paddock, eandidly. <‘ But I will 
overlook it, for the sake of his sister. Good-bye, 
, Miss Turner,” he continued ; ‘‘ may you be very 
happy.” 

His Voice faltered a little, and he turned and 
hurried from the room and from the house, 
feeling that life held nothing more for him— 
‘naught but an aching heart and an endless 
longing,’ he murmured sadly to himself, as he 
made his hurried arrangements for departure. 

He found he was mistaken, however; for, when 
his uncle died some months later, and left him 
his sole heir, he discovered that life held a great 
; many things for him. : 

Not long after, he wedded the belle of the 
season, and all his acquaintances allude to him 
as ‘‘that lucky dog, Paddock.” Nevertheless, as 
he himself feelingly observes, ‘‘in all poetical 

{ natures, there is a touch of sadness,’ and he 
spends much of his elegant leisure in his library, 

‘ writing touching little poems, in which ‘ foun- 

’ tains play,’’ and ‘jasmine blooms,” and “ gui- 

: tars tinkle,’’ and broken-hearted lovers are ever 





; moaning beneath the windows of dark-eyed, 
4 


beautiful, but stony-hearted damsels, whom he 
usually styles ‘‘ daughters of Spain.” 





AT EVENTIDE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA 


Wuewn twilight falls, and o'er the earth 
The soft south wind sighs low, 

And toward the purple-vestured east 
White cloud-processions go, 

And, one by one, the silent stars 
Come out and gem the sky, 

The veil grows thin that hides away 
The land no mortal eye 

Hath ever seen, and to our lost 
The longing soul draws nigh. 


We almost feel their sacred touch— 
Who, long ago, went out 

Upon the shoreless sea of death, 
Followed by prayer and doubt ; 

We hear the voices that we know 


Are atilled throughout all time, 
And grandly, like the distant chant 
Of some cathedral-chime, 
The sweet notes soothe and comfort us 
With melody sublime. 


And to us, through the twilight still, 
Comes faint suggestion sweet 

Of what may be, of whut may come, 
Our wandering souls to meet— 

When we have cast our mooring off, 
And outward, on the tide, 

Passed from the harbor and the port, 
And, on the farther side, 

Have dropped our anchor on the Rock 
Which ever doth abide, 








THE RETURN OF THE ROBIN. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


TuE dogwood gleams ih forests bare, 
With red the maples bloom ; 

The eassafras fills all the air 
With subtle sweet perfame, 


I wake, some morn. I hear a strain 
Remembered well, and dear. 
**It is the robin come again,”’ 
Lery. “The Spring is here!" 





FROU-FROU. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Wuen Robert Moore walked into the parlor of 
Senator Duncan’s house, a pretty petite figure, 
clad in blue velvet, emerged from one corner of 
the sofa. Simultaneously, a dumpy bundle of 
long curly white hair, the pet poodle of pretty 
Beatrice Aldrich, and our hero’s particular aver- 
sion, flew at him with a salute of short snapping 
barks. 

“Frou-Frou!’’ cried Miss. Trix, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Come here, you naughty doggy! Don’t 
mind her, Robert. She won’t bite.’ 

Nevertheless, Frou- Frou had caught hold of 
the leg of Robert’s trousers, and was worrying 
her sharp little teeth through the cloth. Robert 
shook her off with a smothered exclamation of 
disgust. He hated poodles, and this one in par- 
ticular. Frou-Frou, being flung off with consid- 
erable force, fell against the piano-leg, and forth- 
with set up a howl. 

«IT wish you wouldn’t be so rough with her, 
Robert,’ said Trix, gathering up her pet and 
cuddling it fondly. ‘Poor little Frou-Frou! It 
was an abused doggy, so it was, and Trix won’t 
let them knock it around so!” 

‘‘T don’t see why you always keep that little 
beast around you, Trix,” said Robert, savagely. 

“<I keep it because I want to.”’ 

“If it were only good for something besides 
snapping at one’s heels, I wouldn’t mind. But 
it is such a stupid ugly little brute!’ 

“Ugly ®” echoed Trix, indignantly. <I don’t 
see how you canéay that! Frou-Frou is a very 
pretty dog. Everybody says so. But you never 
did like her, Robert. I suppose it is not to be 
expected that you would, when Captain Ellis 
gave her to me.” 

This last was said with a vindictive little fling, 
that brought the color flaming into Robert 
Moore’s face. 

‘You know what I think about your accepting 
presents from gentlemen, Beatrix,’ he said, 
shortly. <‘‘But, never since we have been 
engaged,’’ this with angry emphasis, “have you 
shown the slightest regard for what I think or 
say, in such matters,’ 

“Well,” said Trix, with a rebellious pout, 
you are always asking such absurd things. 
You know I wouldn’t give up Frou-Frou for any- 
one—not for anybody in the world!” 

“ Did I ever ask you to give up Frou-Frou?” 





‘« Well, you've been awfully disagreeable about 
the poor, dear darling.’’ 

“‘T shall be very careful what I say here- 
after.” 

The tone in which he spoke made Miss Trix 
look up quickly, and her sunny blue eyes 
clouded. 

‘‘Don’t look at me in that way, Robert!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ You know I don’t like you to look like 
that.” 

“Do you think you really know what you 
do want, Beatrix?’ he said, impatiently, as he 
walked up and down the room. 

‘‘Don’t call me Beatrix!’’ she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. ‘I hate to be called 
Beatrix, and you—you've called me that tw— 
twice.” 

Robert looked out of the window, then at the 
little sobbing figure on the sofa. She was hardly 
more than a child, and never, he sometimes 
thought, would be anything else; yet how this 
great strong man did love her! He could not 
bear to see her cry. It was folly to quarrel with 
her, anyhow. A wave of tenderness swept over 
Robert’s heart, and, obeying its warm impulse, 
he took Miss Trixy in his arms. 

“Don’t cry, darling!’ he said, brushing the 
golden curls away from the flushed tear-wet 
face. ‘Dry your eyes. There! you’re making 
them all red, and I have come to take you down 
to the flower-show. Run along and get your 
hat on.” 

It took about fifteen minutes of alternate kiss- 
ing, petting, and cajolery, to drive away the 
clouds from Trix’s face. But she tripped away 
smiling at last, with Frou-Frou following her. 
At the end of ten minutes more, she came back 
in a jaunty blue velvet jacket and Tam O’Shanter 
cap, carrying a pretty feather muff and Miss 
Frou-Frou. 

Robert’s face clouded instantly. 

“Trix,” he said, ‘you are not going to take 
that—that dog with you?” 

*‘Why, of course! I always take Frou-Frou.”’ 

*‘Not when I am with you!” 

“Why, Robert!’ she exclaimed, in a grieved 
tone. ‘I. thought you said you were going to 
be good to me.”’ 

‘‘T am, if you will let me. 
distinctly to that poodle. 


But I object most 
T am not going down 
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street with you, if you carry Frou-Frou. If 
there is anything I detest, it is to see a woman 


* going along with a dog under her arm.” 


“Very well,” said Trix, sitting down, with a 
stubborn look on her baby face. ‘‘ You can go 
alone, then. Frou-Frou and I must go together, 
if we go at all—mustn’t we, Frou-Frou ?”’ 

“Am I to understand, then,’ said Robert, 
‘*that you refuse to leave the dog behind ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

“Then I must bid you good-morning,’”’ he 
said, curtly; and, before Trix was aware of it, 
he had stalked out of the parlor, banged the 
front-door, and was gone. 

Trix sat still for a moment or two, actually 
dumfounded; then she broke out in a savage 
soliloquy : 

‘‘The idea! I suppose he thinks I am going 
to give right up to himin everything. If I began 
that way, I couldn’t call my soul my own, when 
we were married. Catch me letting any man 
domineer over me so! No, Mr. Robert: you 
can’t do that. I have as much right to my way 
as you have to yours, and I’m going to have it.” 

With this rebellious speech, Miss Trix flounced 
upstairs and took off her things. The next day, 
@ messenger was dispatched to the office of Mr. 
Robert Moore, with the following communication: 


** Mr. Ropert Moore: 


I am satisfied that we have made a mistake. 
We could never be happy together, and it is 
better for us to separate than to risk a life of 
infelicity. [Trix thought this sounded very 
well.] I return to you your ring, begging you 
will consider our engagement at an end. When 
you receive this, I shall have left Senator Dun- 
can’s. I am going to travel, so that we may 
perhaps never meet again. Good-bye. I shall 
never marry; but I wish you much happiness. 

Beatrix BrancHe ALDRICH.” 


When Robert got this note, he sprang into 
a cab and dashed off to Senator Duncan’s. Miss 
Dolly Duncan received him rather haughtily. 
She was evidently in Trix’s confidence, and 
sided with her. 

‘Miss Aldrich has gone to New York,’’ she 
said, coldly. ‘I cannot give you her address.” 

Robert bit his lip. Trix was in earnest, then? 
He went home, packed his valise, and took the 
next train for New York. As he sat in the 
smoking-car, vainly trying to puff away his 
discomfiture, he said: ‘If I can only: see her, 
I am sure I can bring her to reason. But how 
shall I find her?’ 

There had been a time when Robert had 











a splendid regal creature, at whose feet he was 
willing to prostrate himself, in adoration of her 
rare intellectuality and strong womanhood. Why 
should he care, if Trixy Aldrich had thrown 
him over for a woolly white poodle? What a fool 
he had been, to give her the chance! And yet 
there was something about her, childish as she 
often seemed, that had, for him, an inexpressible 
charm. After all, she was, for him, the one 
woman in the whole world. Hence, he was 
thundering along on his way to New York, 
pursued by a cruel fear thet he would not find 
her, and thinking that, if he only had that 
wilful golden head resting on his shoulder 
again, he could somehow bring her to reason. 

The next morning, he woke up in his room at 
the hotel, and made up his mind that he would 
inspect every register in the city, to see where 
Trix had gone. He did this; but he could not 
find her. At last, coming out of the Windsor, 
one day, he was moodily thinking he might as 
well go home, when an incident occurred which 
at once changed all his plans. 

The street was thronged with vehicles, and 
Robert was standing on the curb, waiting for 
a chance to cross, when suddenly, from among 
the crowd on the sidewalk, out darted a fluffy 
white poodle, with a blue ribbon in its collar. 
The dog was evidently lost: for it ran helplessly 
first one way and then the other; and finally, 
in a fit of bewilderment, dashed right in among 
the passing carriages. 

Poor little dog—it was frightened to death; 
and surely the wheels would have crushed it 
utterly, had not Robert rushed forward, with a 
sudden feeling of pity, caught up the poor 
dog, and passed with it to the other side. 
There he stood, looking arountl for the owner 
of the poodle. But no one was forthcoming. 
Meantime, he saw that the dog had not wholly 
escaped—there was blood on its white coat. 
Evidently, it was hurt internally. 

‘‘T guess its lost, sir,” said a big policeman, 
who came up and began at once to speculate 
about possible reward. ‘Better take it home 
with you.” 

Robert looked ruefully at the soft little bundle 
of wool, which was spattered all over with mud, 
with here and there a stain of blood. One 
would have thought that he would have turned 
the poodle over to the policeman’s care. But 
our hero was one who could never resist the 
sight of suffering, even in a brute; and the 
dumb pitiful appeal.in the dog’s eyes moved 
him beyond belief. 

‘Poor little dog,’ he said, “I’m afraid its 


dreamed of the woman who was to be his wife— } badly hurt.” 
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“Better take it home, sir, and send for a 
doctor,” repeated the policeman. ‘It may pull 
through it yet.” : 

‘‘It looks, to me,’’ answered Robert, ‘as if 
it were hurt internally—and fatally.” 

Before the policeman could reply, a sudden 
shrick was heard, and a delicate girlish figure 
came rushing along the sidewalk. On hearing 
the shriek, the poodle looked up as if it recog- 
nized familiar tones; its dim eyes brightened 
when it saw who uttered them; it struggled 
faintly, as if to escape from Robert’s arms. 

“Oh, my poor darling!” 
‘““What has happened? Are you hurt? Why 
did you run away? Please, sir, give her to—” 

Up to this moment, in her excitement, the 
speaker had seen only the dog. She now recog- 
nized Robert. She stopped, flushing painfully. 

“TI rescued her from under a carriage-wheel, 
dear,’’ said her lover: for it was Trix who had 
rushed up; ‘but alas! too late, I fear. I am 
so sorry.” As he spoke, he put the dog tenderly 
in the girl’s arms. 4 

“Oh! oh!” cried Trix, ‘‘my poor Frou-Frou! 
I had gone into a store, you see,” she said, turn- 
ing to Robert, as if half apologetically, ‘leaving 
her in the carriage. She sprang out, ran away, 
and got lost; and now, now—” 

She burst into tears. The dog saw it, and 
looked up at her with infinite sympathy in its 
eyes, as if it knew and would gladly share her 
trouble. Robert was inexpressibly softened. 


cried the newcomer. 








‘‘Let me take you and Frou-Frou to your car- 
riage,’ he said, kindly. ‘‘ Let me see you home. 
Perhaps Frou-Frou is not so much hurt, after all.”’ 

Could the dog understand? Whether it could 
or not, it looked from one to the other with a 
look that seemed to say it knew better; then, 
sinking back, with a moan, into the arms of its 
mistress, it lay there motionless. It did not 
stir, even when they reached the carriage; but, 
before they had gone many blocks, it suddenly 
gave a shiver, opened its eyes, looked up at its 
mistress pitifully, sighed, and sank back. Poor 
Frou-Frou was dead. 

Over her grave, the lovers forgot their estrange- 
ment. If she had separated them while living, 
in death she reunited them. Trix, weeping on 
Robert’s shoulder, forgot her anger at him; 
Robert, soothing her, forgot her pettishness and 
injustice. She yielded to his kisses, no longer 
now rejecting them; she smiled thankfully when 


‘he replaced the betrothal-ring on her finger. 


She murmured : 

‘‘Oh, how kind you were to poor Frou-Frou. 
How shall I ever repay you?” 

Trix, after that, never had another favorite. 
She has long been married, and is the happiest 
of wives and mothers. With her children’s arms 
about her neck, and their kisses on her cheeks, 
and the love of her husband, she has nothing 
more, she says, to ask for in this world. You 
would hardly know her for the wilful childish 
Trix of the old days. 





*«DE DARKIES, THEY HAVE LEFT THE OLD PLANTATION.” 


BY 8. M. 


For many days, I’ve wandered lone and weary, 
To find once more de home where I was born ; 
And oh, it makes my heart so sad and dreary 
To find it all deserted and forlorn. 
Old massa sleeps in peace upon de hillside ; 
De darkies, dey have wandered far away : 
In sadness dere, I turn my weary footsteps, 
For de blinding tears are falling while I stay. 
De darkies, dey have left de old plantation, 
De little old log cabin’s rotting down ; 
Deserted are de fields of cane and cotton— 
There’s nothing like de old home to be foun’. 


I find de house on massa’s old plantation ; 
But massa, he’s not in it any more. 

Here’s de cabin where de darkies used to frolic, 
While de pickaninnies played about de door. 

Here we gathered, when de hard day’s-work was over, 
And danced to de full moon’s silvery light ; 
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But de banjo’s long been silent in de cabin, 
And de songs we used to sing have taken flight. 
De darkies, dey have left de old plantation, 
De little old log cabin’s rotting down ; 
Deserted are de fields of cane and cotton— 
There’s nothing like de old home to be foun’. 


Yes: de darkies, dey have left de old plantation— 
Dey have wandered from de old home far away. 
De Lord, he struck de shackles from de black man— 

And Uncle Abe, he helped to speed de day— 
So we left de old plantation free forever, 
Singing joyful songs of jubilee and praise ; 
But my eyes, dey fill with tears I cannot smother 
When I come and see de remnant of those days. 
Oh, farewell forever, massa and de old home ! 
Fading visions of my youth, ye could not stay: 
Ye have all gone, and left de old man weeping, 
As he trudges out upon his lonely way. 


*These lines found expression from an incident related to us by a lady-traveler enroute for New Orleans, who 
very feelingly described the return of one of her father’s old slaves: who, after an absence of eighteen years, traveled 


on foot a long distance, to see once more the old home where he was born and 


raised, and who wept bitter tears 


to find his old master dead, and the whole scene so changed that he scarcely recognized his old home. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGER 282, 


XIV. THE SUDDEN ATTACK. 

Wuite these two young people were dreaming 
in the forest, the villagers were decorously 
enjoying themselves by the fountain. The sick 
were laved in the pool some little distance below 
the spring, and innocent young people were, 
from time to time, reflected in the upper fountain, 
while they filled their wooden goblets and drank 


Some were singing quietly ; others, remembering 
the day, whispered prayers in a solemn under- 
tone, while the young people drew apart in 
couples, shared goblets, dividing their cakes 
in half, and pledged themselves for the coming 
year. Little children were on every side, play- 
ing on the turf, pelting each other with grass, and 
slyly scattering water-drops from their wooden 


together of what was to them sanctified water. 3 goblets, all feasting on the tiny cakes that they 
.On the grassy knolls and under the shade of had been longing for a whole twelvemonth. 


the beech, old people lay sunning themselves in 
the fresh air of that Sabbath morning. There 
was no rush for amusement, as on the previous 
day; but everything was calm, earnest, and full 
of cordial happiness. The old grandame, whose 
bath had made her weary, was sleeping in the 
moss chair which Jeanne had filled the day 
before. The red blanket had fallen away from 
her shoulders, and lay in a heavy wave across 
the green of the moss. The thiek hair, white as 
snow, fell back from a broad forehead which 
bore but few wrinkles, spite of its age, and a 
smile lay on the still expressive mouth. 

This old woman made a grand picture, as she 
lay there in the calm repose of a sleep that 
seemed like childhood. Now and then, a neigh 
bor would come up to make sure that she rested 
well. More than once, Jacques d’ Are bent down 
and listened to her breathing, which was 
strangely quiet that day. In fact, the aged 
dame was a common object of solicitude, being 
the oldest person in the village, and a noble relict 
of the past. Every man, woman, and child 
claimed an interest in her. 

Hermette and Mongéte, who had followed 
Jeanne to the wood and failed to‘ find her, had 
just come in with their hands full of wild flowers, 
which they laid softly down on the moss by the 
old woman’s face, where she might catch the 
perfume on her first waking. It was a pleasant 
sight, and in sweet poetic harmony with the day 
and with the occasion—calm, peaceful, and Sab- 
bath-like. 

The Druid forest came close down to the 
spring, and many of the villagers had gathered 
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The air was unusually still, that day. The 
leaves of the forest scarcely whispered to each 
other, in the dead calm of the atmosphere. But, 
all at once, a point of young trees, that shot 
down toward the spring, broke into sudden com- 
motion. The undergrowth began to sway and 
rustle, as if troubled by a mustering storm. No 
one heeded this, for the woods were full of wild 
boars and wilder deer, which a crowd of villagers 
was likely to disturb in their thickets. One or 
two of the old men looked that way, wondering 
that a herd of wild creatures should come so 
near the open fields. But, before they could 
speak, a fierce twang rent the air, a great flight 
of arrows tore through the branches, and fell, 
death-winged, into that harmless crowd. Some 
struck the Beautiful May and lodged in its 
branches. Some rained down into the fountain 
and were carried off by the stream that ran from 
it. Others struck the terrified crowd, wounding 
and killing as they flew. 

Maddened, wild with terror, and in fierce 
wrath, the villagers rushed together. Some had 
weapons. Others tore down branches from the 
trees and broke them into huge clubs, ready for 
a rush on the dastards who had assailed them. 
Some of the women gathered the children in a 
circle, drew a cordon around them, and pro- 
tected them with their own bodies. Others 
rushed up to the Beautiful May, and, when they 
saw that old woman slipping down from the 
moss chair, with an arrow cleaving her heart 
through and through, set up a cry that rang 
through the forest in such a wail of distress that 
the brigands who had caused it shuddered in 


in the thick shade it flung upon the turf. ’ their covert. 
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This cry it was that brought Jeanne out of her 
love, back to the villagers. As the doe hears the 
cry of its young, Jeanne rushed through the 
glades of the forest. She came, like an avenging 
goddess, upon the scene of death. For one mo- 
ment, she stood still anddumb. Partly upon the 
ground, partly upon her own moss chair, lay the 
dear old woman who had been so sacredly loved 
in her home: her white hair scattered, a dark 
stream welling around an arrow buried to the 
shaft in her bosom, and the crimson blanket 
weltering like a sea of blood all around her. 

‘Grandmother! oh, my grandmother !”’ cried 
Jeanne. 

The girl was kneeling on the ground, white 
with terror, shaking with grief. Her trembling 
hands attempted to wrest the arrow from its 
hold; but a gasp of agony followed the effort, and 
she shrunk away with both hands to her face, 
moaning piteously. 

But, in a moment, she sprang to her feet. 
The wood was alive with marauders that came 
storming through it, shouting hoarsely and 
straining their bows afresh. A stout man, lithe 
as a deer and strong as an ox, shouted fiercely, 
as he strained upon the long bow in his handt 
Stand aside, there. I have winged the old 
pheasant, and want a fair aim at the chicken. 
She will never drive a brave band across the 
river again. What ho! There she stands.”’ 

Jeanne did not comprehend the full meaning 
of these words. But she knew that the mur- 








blood. He strove to turn upon the sod, but those 
huge limbs only quivered in response to the 
effort, and he lay there like an ox struck down 
with a blow between the eyes. 

The last words of this stalwart robber, as sty 
rushed and gurgled through his throat, stung his 
followers to madness. They rushed out of the 
thicket that protected them, and a dozen arrows 
were aimed at Armoise with all the force of 
frustrated and fiendish hate. 

With the leap of a panther, Jeanne sprang 
before him. He attempted to put her aside, but 
she knew that she had neither arrow nor shield, 
and kept her place bravely. The very audacity 
of her courage quelled the bitter hate in these 
men. They paused a moment, in astonishment 
and admiration, the grandeur of her heroism 
striking them dumb. 

This one gleam of humanity was fatal to their 
purpose. In his swift flight after Jeanne, 
Armoise had found breath to wind the bugle 
which hung to his belt. It was answered by a 
shout close at hand. The marauders heard it, 
and, not knowing how large the force might be, 
retreated, scattering hastily through the wood. 

Several children, and one or two of the vil- 
lagers, had been wounded, and lay on the 
ground moaning. When the enemy was gone, 
those who had fled in search of weapons came 
back, to give help to the sufferers and bear that 
noble old woman to her home in Domremy. As 


derers of that good old woman were boasting of; they gathered under the dusky shadow of the 


their bloody work, and turned her brave face full 
upon the man, with a glance that made his hand 
shake for a moment, so startled was he. 

That moment saved the girl’s life: for, while 
the murderous bow slackened a little, an arrow 
whistled by her and plunged its iron head into 
the braggart’s swelling throat, cleaving through 
@ great artery. 

A shout of triumph went up from the villagers, 
followed by a fiendish yell upon the other side; 
for their leader had fallen upon the earth, face 
downward, with a torrent of blood gushing from 
his neck, and turning the grass to a horrid 
crimson. 

It was her lover who had saved Jeanne’s life: 
When he came up, one of the villagers was 
clumsily straining at an old ash bow. The young 
man snatched this from his awkward hands, 
settled the arrow quick as thought, and, straining 
at the ash with the strength of a dozen men, sent 
it whistling on its death-work. A hoarse gurg- 
ling cry broke from the wounded marauder. 

“On, on, on! Are ye men, to halt because 
one falls? On, on, o—”’ , 





Beautiful May, Armoise warned Jeanne of her 


; danger, and besought her to retreat to the village 


with the rest, while he and his men took care of 
the dead and wounded. 

She did not answer him, but looked into his 
eyes with the dumb agony of a wounded animal 
gleaming in hers. . Before he could expostulate 
or attempt to arouse her, a spire of flame 
shot up from the church in the valley, and along 
its stone tower a sheet of seething fire tossed to 
and fro, like lightning in a thunder-cloud. 

‘‘Look,”’ cried Jeanne, stretching forth her 
hand. ‘God has smitten us at every point. 
Death here. Fire down yonder. A fearful sign 
to those who disobey Him.” 

With this exclamation, uttered in a low voice, 
that fell almost to a horrified whisper, Jeanne fell 
upon her knees by the corpse of that old woman, 
and buried her white face in the crimson drapery 
that lay around it. 





XV. IN THE FOREST. 
“‘Sranp up, child, and let me look on the face 
of my dead. ” 





His voice was stifled with a great rush of 
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It was the voice of old Jacques d’ Are, hoarse } gray head till it. glistened like a star through the 
and broken with grief. Jeanne lifted her white 3 green leaves. 
face, saw who it was, arose from her knees, and By his side, like a prophetess driven from her 
shrunk away like a guilty thing. While she} altar, moved Jeanne, his daughter. She, too, 
stood apart, with her clasped hands drooping } had snatched a weapon and followed the old 
downward and her eyes fixed on the ground, ; man, fired by an heroic impulse to save him or 
her father had knelt by his murdered parent, } die with him. He saw her, and, for a moment, 
and, with his rough hand, was tenderly smooth- } stood still, dropping his axe to the ground. 
" img the gray hair back from her temples. “Jeanne, my child, go back, I charge thee. 
‘¢Oh, mother! mother!’’ he cried, hoarse with } This is no work for women,’ he said. 
the dry agony of a strong man to whom tears} The girl paused and drew breath. 
are unknown, ‘‘could they not have spared thee, ‘‘Father, I cannot. Once have I disobeyed 
in thy helpless old age—so sweet and dear to us, } the voice of God. And lo! what comes of it? 
but nothing to them? What will our hearth be, } Let me atone, and die.” 
when thou art away? Ashes! ashes! ashes!” There was no time for parley. Even as Jeanne 
** Father !”’ spoke, a body of men came rushing through the 
Jacques d’Arc lifted his eyes, full of agony 3 forest, with a larger body in hot pursuit. It was 
more bitter than tears, and looked wonderingly 3 the little band that Armoise’s bugle had sum- 
in the colorless face bent toward him. moned, and they were now running from a fierce 


thy curse, if they must come, fall on me. My 
grandame perished because of my disobedience.” 

The stout old man shook his head, and bent 
it low again. He could not comprehend the 
anguish of self-reproach that wailed through his 
daughter’s voice. 


after them—lost in the leaves, quivering in the 
tree-trunks, wounding right and left, as they 
reached a human victim. Jeanne darted in front 
of her father, and, for him, made a buckler of 
her body, during all this wild death-storm. His 
stout arm was not strong enough to put her 
Armoise approached the stricken man, and 3} slender person aside. No stormy petrel was ever 
touched him on the shoulder. more at home in a tempest than this young 
“The danger is not over,” he said. ‘These } maiden felt, in the fierce heat of that skirmish. 
Burgundian marauders will soon learn how 3} She had snatched a small axe from the girdle 
meagre our force is, and will return.” of a peasant, when her father led on the fray. 
Jacques d’ Arc started to his feet. Twice, an arrow, that would have reached his 
‘‘ What ho!"’ he shouted. ‘Is there no one 3} heart, was shivered against it. Once, the shaft 
to avenge a dastardly crime like this? Bring $ was cut in twain on the sharp edge, and the 
arms! The fiends were routed yesterday. Have ; feathered end fluttered down to her feet. The 
we grown weak, that they murder helpless old; maiden gave no blows, but shrank from none. 
women before our eyes? Jacquemin Lozart, ; She had but one thought: to shield her father 
neighbors one and all: those who have weapons, } and keep her lover in sight. 
make ready; those who have none but clubs, Robbers are seldom valiant. Scattered among 
tear up stones from the earth—rend the traitors 3 the trees, this peasant-crowd seemed a formid- 
with hands and teeth—make their hearthstones 3 able reinforcement. Armoise on horseback, with 
black as they have left ours!’’ his drawn sword flashing through the leaves, 
A half-score of young men, who came racing } seemed to threaten an organized defense from 
up from the village with ash bows, axes, and} the castle. The flames, leaping up from the 
rusty spears in their hands, drowned the last ; church-tower, struck the marauders with super- 
words of this speech with a wild shout. stitious dread. Still they pressed on for one final 
‘*Lead on! lead on!’ they cried. ‘‘We are} charge. A brother of the man who had fallen 
ready.” saw Jeanne still in front of her father, whose 
Armoise sprang on his horse, which had been } axe gleamed and circled above her head. His 
waiting for him all the morning, and which his } quiver was exhausted, but a small battle-axe 
servant now brought up. swung at his girdle, which he seized and leveled 
‘‘This way!’’ he cried, pointing to a glade in } at the white brow of the maid, as a savage poises 
the wood. ‘They are at it now, and our poor} his tomahawk. Jacquemin Lozart, who kept 
fellows are fearfully outnumbered.’’ close to Jacques d’Arc, leaped forward. His 
The young men followed him, with shouts of } club of knotted oak was cleft in twain by the 
rage and the swiftness of tigers. But Jacques § blow, and the axe fell harmless at Jeanne’s feet. 
d@’Arc led them all, whirling an axe around his} The assault changed now. With a wild fierce 


‘‘ Father,” said Jeanne, ‘let thy blame and : most unequal fight. A storm of arrows flashed 
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shout, that rolled like thunder through the ; for our young men to think of peaceful homes, 
wood, Jacques d’Arc plunged forward, leading { and for women of France to listen.” 
oa. his men. Jeanne strove to follow, but a “Ah, Jeanne, is there any time when a true 
spent arrow. pierced her arm, and, while she { heart will not speak of such feelings as make a 
paused in sudden pain, the enemy had scattered, } laggard of me now ?” 
and a wild rambling contest followed. “Truly there is,” answered the girl. «Even 
Armoise led the pursuit. She could hear } cowardly little birds do not mate in winter storms. 
him leading it on, deBp in the forest. Her } Look yonder !”’ 
father’s voice thundered out fierce cheers from} An opening in the forest revealed the tower 
another direction. Lozart alone remained by } of the church standing black and upright against 
her side. the sky. All that the fire could feed on had 
fhe girl was faint with pain. A gush of blood ; burned out, leaving a cloud of smoke hovering 
had followed the arrow-head, and the sight of it ; like a pall above the ponderous stonework. 
made her shudder. It was not that the blood ‘“‘ While traitors come so near, that God’s own 
was her own that she shrunk. Up to the day of; house is blackened in our sight,’ she added, 
her death, even that of an enemy would make} “selfish passion should sleep. Go thou, and 
her whole being recoil. The mere brute force of $ give strength and life to France; for there alone 
heroism was unknown to this brave and gentle } canst thou follow me!” 
girl. She made a feeble effort to tear the arrow With these words, Jeanne turned away, and, 
from the tender flesh, which it had penetrated, } going slowly down to the Beautiful May, joined 
but sickened, and leaned against a tree. ¢the crowd of women who were carrying her 
Lozart came up, removed the rankling iron, } grandame’s body toward the valley. 
and tore a fragment of linen from his own dress, 
with which to bind up the wound. The young XVI. 
man felt her shudder, and thought that the 
touch of his hand caused the tremor. 
‘‘Dost thou hate, me so balefully, Jeanne?’ 
he said, with bitter sadness in his voice. 








IN THE NIGHT. 

Down in the half-ruined old church, Jeanne 
d’Arc spent that night, for to that spot the body 
of her murdered grandame had been taken. 
The old building was of stone: heavy, mass- 
“Hate thee, Jacquemin?” she replied, turn-; jive, and so hoary with age that the very 
ing her grateful eyes upon him. “ Why will ye} flames seemed to hold it sacred. They had 
think so? Has anyone living ever known me to seized upon the woodwork wherever it was 
hate the meanest thing my God ever made?” } found in tower or roof, and consumed it fiercely, 

“Ah, but I would rather have hate than } choking up the heavy gargoyles with ashes and 
this!’’ cried the young peasant, with passionate leaving broad black stains upon the walls. Fire 
discontent. ‘It is love that I ask, Jeanne, and had power to desecrate the sacred building, but 
love that I will have, or nothing at all.” not to destroy it. 

Jeanne shrunk away from the fiery passion The interior was blackened with smoke, which 
of this speech, and drew back into the weakness ; had curled up among the rafters and hung like 
of her young womanhood as fawns seek shelter ‘a pall above the dead woman, who lay before the 
in ferns and thickets. For once, the girl was } altar with all the noble outlines of her marble 
evasive. She was not strong enough for another face uncovered and lying like a statue on that 
contest that day. With her large pleading eyes drapery of scarlet cloth which had been around 
fixed on the young man, she besought his for- } her when she died. 
bearance. The people, terrified and scattered as they 

‘My grandame is lying dead down yonder,” 3 we-s, had not failed in reverence to the dead. 
she said. ‘‘ My father, even now, is face to face { The smoke of censers rose white and fragrant to 
with our bitter foes. Is this a time to speak of } the hovering cloud above, and the light of conse- 
love, or should you be here?” crated tapers fell solemnly on the folds of snowy 

The young man paused a moment. Then, ; hair that crowned that head, august with age and 
flushing with sudden shame, he seized her hand. } impressed with the beauty of a noble soul. 

“Ah, Jeanne, canst thou not seehow Ilovethee,; That night, Jeanne had begged of her parents 
when that love draws me from a contest my {that she might be left alone with their dead. 
heart pants for?’’ he pleaded. There was something in the earnest, nay solemn, 

‘‘The man who loves me must love France supplication of the girl, that even those super- 
better,’ answered the girl, with grand signifi- } stitious old people found irresistible. The still- 
cance. ‘*When King Charles is on his throne, * neas of death seemed to have fallen upon her. 


a crowned and anointed sovereign, it may be time ‘ Her wild eyes were full of terror which no 
Vox. XCI.—20. 
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danger she had encountered could have inspired. 
She seemed like a creature soul-haunted. 

And so she was. Superstitious, sensitive to a 
painful. degree, fired by religious enthusiasm, 
she believed that God had punished her for 
swerving from the path of glory which His finger 
had pointed out. She had seized upon one 
delirious hour of womanly happiness, and that 
good old woman had perished that she might be 
drawn back to her daty. Through that band of 
fierce Burgundians, God had smitten her to 
the heart. Thus, at midnight, this strange and 
beautiful girl knelt by the altar of the half- 
ruined church, pale and still as a marble figure. 
Stunned by the blow that had fallen upon her, 
she bent her head and ceased to struggle. Love 
for Armoise lay in her heart, as a sin that must 
not live but which she could not bury. 

The girl did not reason or resolve. She only 
gave herself up and submitted. God had smitten 
her too sorely for resistance. But all the glow 
and hope of her life was hushed in her bosom. 
Once or twice, she arose and looked on the face 
of that aged woman, who had fallen a martyr to 
the great sin of her love. Before God, before 
France, she had set up this human idol, and the 
result was death ! 

Still, those quiet lips seemed to smile forgive- 
ness upon her, and this filled her heart with a 
flood of tender regret. Never, since she could 
remember, had they refused to answer her 
glances with a smile, and she saw it now as light 
shines upon ashes. 

The solemn stillness of the church bore heavily 
upon her. Outside, she heard the low shiver 
of leaves and the murmur of water among 
rushes, funereal sounds to her. All at once, 
another sound came to her ear—the sob of a 
human being who seemed to struggle with pain. 

The maid lifted her head and listened. A 
note of sorrow was sure to send sobs of sympathy 
through her heart. The sound came nearer. It 
seemed to that listening girl as if her own name 
were breathed among the sobs. 

The church-door was open, day and night. 
Through it now came what seemed the figure of 
a young girl, still almost a child. It moved 
along the floor with steps that dragged and 
faltered, leaving black drops, that might be blood 
or rain, on the paved aisle as she moved. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!” 

The voice was low and full of pathetic pain. 
Jeanne heard it, and arose to her feet, holding 
on to the rails of the altar. 

‘“Mongtte! My Mongite!” 

This cry thrilled through the silence, and 
again the girl answered: 


‘Jeanne! oh, Jeanne, help me a little.” 

Jeanne left the altar, and went forward with 
both hands extended, trembling as she went. 
The girl crept a pace or two further and fell into 
her arms, where she lay speechless. Her gar- 
ments were wet. Heavy drops fell from her 
white bosom to the floor. 

‘Mother of God! it*is blood,’”’ said Jeanne, 
with a shudder. 

“Yes,” sighed Mongtte, “it is blood. The 
arrow-head is here. I cannot get it out, my 
hands are so weak.’’ 

Jeanne lifted the child in her arms and laid 
her upon the steps of the altar, as lambs were 
given for sacrifice. The tapers threw their light 
upon her wan face and on the snow of a tender 
young bosom torn by an arrow-head of rough 
iron. Jeanne shuddered. 

“Oh, Mongrte, my child, my white lily, how 
did this hurt come ?”’ 

“I was in the wood. It came through the 
leaves. No one was there to help me. Oh, I 
have been so long in coming. The light led me 
onandon. Now it has gone out.” 


That poor little voice fluttered into silence. 
Jeanne heard nothing but the slow heavy drop- 
ping of blood upon the white steps of the altar. 


The young girl’s lips were partly open, but not a 
sigh escaped them. She was dead. 

Daylight found Jeanne prostrate upon the 
altar, not insensible—that would have been a 
mercy—but still as the death around her. She 
had ciosed those soft brown eyes and laid the 
victim tenderly by the old woman, where she lay 
as snowdrops sleep under the sere brown leaves 
of winter. With a soft and reverent touch, she 
had smoothed the silken curls and folded the 
slender hands. 

Was this, too, in atonement of her sin? Was 
the flowery path she had been tempted to tread 
blocked up by death? She struggled no longer, 
but fell upon her face in blind submission. 

The next day, there was a funeral from that 
lonely church—a double funeral, in which those 
extremes of life, the blossom and the sere leaf, 
drifted out of the dark valley forever in mourn- 
ful company. 

When a whole community is sad, the sufferings 
of any one individual are scarcely noticed. 
Jeanne had lost her grandmother and one of the 
dearest little friends she had on earth. Was it 
strange that her face had grown so deadly pale 
and her eyes so mournfully large? She was 
always a sensitive creature, full of quick impulses, 
the neighbors said at the funeral, and the 
violent death of two persons so well beloved had 
i fallen with terrible effect upon her. 
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But the grief of this strange girl was silent as 
it was deep. To no one but Hermette did she 
speak of her, loss. These two were drawn 
together in their grief. People observed , that, 
while Hermette wept bitterly, Jeanne walked by 
her side, looking afar off with an expression in 
her eyes that no one could fathom, for it was 
something more pathetic than tears, more earnest 
than a mere resolve. 

Meantime, the days passed, and no one outside 
of her father’s house saw Jeanne. Up in the loft 
where she slept, the girl was busy with her 
needle, fashioning garments from some coarse 
woolen cloth that she had helped to spin and 
weave for the winter clothing of her brother, 
who was a tall slender lad about her own height. 

During these days, Armoise haunted the beau- 
tiful beech-tree morning and night, but found 
nothing but withered garlands and that broken 
moss chair, from which a heavy rain had not 
yet washed away the blood. More than once, 
he wandered into the church, hoping to find 
Jeanne there; but, when he saw her kneeling 
at the altar, with her rapt face uplifted to 
heaven, his heart was seized with awe, and: he 
went away without daring to address her or 
make his presence known. 

It is impossible to say what sublime influence 
was at work on that sensitive nature during this 
time; but one thing is certain: that which was 
to be in the hereafter formed itself into a resolve 
which had all the solemnity of revelation and all 
the fixed purpose of absolute reality. 

Must she give up Armoise? Was he to be 
driven from her heart by fasting and prayer? 

Those who looked on the sweet mournfulness 
of her countenance, so thin, so colorless, that 
the large gray eyes seemed to illuminate mys- 
teriously, might have seen there pale traces of 
the struggle that was going on in that young 
soul. 


XVII. THE STRANGERS. 

A Group of horsemen had entered the Valley 
of Domremy. Apparently, there were two peas- 
ants and a priest, and behind them two men on 
sumpter-mules, who might or might not belong 
to the same party. They seemed harmless trav- 
elers of the better class. As they came into the 
shadow of the Druid wood, one of the men, 
who seemed impatient of delay, pushed forward 
and soon left his companions out of sight. . This 
man was, perhaps, twentyfour years of age, 
slender in person, and carrying about him that 
indescribable air of command which high birth 
and breeding were sure to give in an age when 
distinction of rank lifted one man infinitely 


above another in the great social economy, of 
a nation. 

This man had little save his own personal 
presence to distinguish his rank as above that 
of a common peasant. His doublet was of coarse 
fustian, his falling hose were bespattered with 
mud, his, pointed shoes, linked to the knee by 
a chain of tarnished metal, gave no indication 
even of superior prosperity; but there was a 
graceful ease in his. bearing and a look of com- 
mand in his clear blue eyes that set his humble 
garments at naught. 

On a closer observation, other indication of 
rank was visible. The horse he rode was a pure- 
blooded steed, such as no peasant ever bestrode 

;as his own. Though almost enveloped in a 
saddle-cloth of dun-colored frieze, his quick 
action occasionally exposed a glimpse of crimson 
housing and fringe of tarnished gold underneath, 
and the frontlet of his bridle had, at one time, 
been fretted with jewels; for the setting was 

: still there, bent and broken, as if the stones had 

been but recently removed. 

This man, in his impatience, had outridden 
his companions, and was now compelled to wait 
for their approach. Before him, standing out 
grandly from the crowded trees of the Druid 
wood, stood an enormous beech, whose bronzed 
leaves were taking a ruddier hue from the glory 
of a gorgeous sunset, which came pouring its 
gold-and-crimson through the woods. 

“A grand old tree,’’ exclaimed the horseman, 
riding under its branches, and looking up to its 
leafy dome. ‘If no better quarters offer, we 
can camp here safe from rain or dew. I doubt 
much if my people will ever pitch me a more 
royal tent. Ha! Blackheart, thy ears have 
caught the sound of running water. Well, find 
it out—find it out.” 

The horse, thus set free, turned eagerly and 
went down the sloping bank of a ravine, which 
was half choked with flowering vines and grass. 
The head of this hollow was brightened by a 
spring, which came leaping into the cavities of 
an old Druid font, and formed a rocky pool 





; 


$ some few yards further down the slope of the: 


hill. Footpaths, well trod, ran down to both 
font and pool; but the horse chose the upper 
$ track, and thrust his thirsty mouth deep into 
the sparkling water of the font, at which his 
master laughed and patted him on the neck. 

‘“‘ That is right, old friend: take the brightest 
and the best. . France, at the worst, owes us 
pure water and fresh air with the rest of them. 
What! had enough? Then it is my turn. So 
stand aside for the king.” 

The traveler said this with laughing mockery, 
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which had just a shade of bitterness in it, while 
he laid the bridle on his horse’s neck and dis- 
mounted. Taking the stream a little above the 
place where his steed had refreshed himself, he 
bent down and drank eagerly of the cool water. 
Then, drawing a deep breath, he returned to his 
horse, which followed him up the bank and 
under the beech again with the docility of a dog. 
Here the young man took an anxious look down 
the valley, in search of his companions; but 
they were not in sight: so he drew off his heavy 
buff gloves, doffed his cap of rusty velvet, and 
‘commenced fanning himself with the tuft of 
heron’s-plumes that ornamented it, while he care- 
lessly ruffled up the heap of rich brown curls, 
that fell in damp masses over his forehead, with 
the disengaged hand, which was now revealed 
shapely and white as a woman’s. 

He had not rtmained long in this position, 
when a second traveler came in sight, moving 
slowly along a horse-path that skirted the wood. 
His horse, that seemed little inferior to Black- 
heart in beauty or strength, halted painfully in 
one of his forelegs, and, just as he came in sight 
of the beech, stumbled and fell. 

‘He is hurt past moving,”’ said the newcomer, 
laying the head of his steed tenderly down on 


one of the cushions of moss that grew thickly 
aiong the path, as the young man came toward 
him, leaving his own horse under the beech. 
‘Thus, sire, my evil-fortune ever follows those 


I would serve. This is a hard mischance, just 
as our journey comes to a close.” 

“Nay,” answered the young man, with a 
good-natured laugh. ‘I was but now wonder- 
ing if any general of France had a more lofty 
tent than the ruddy-leaved old tree yonder. 
To our right, is a spring of the coolest and 
brightest water ever drunk by man or beast. 
Cheer up: thy steed may not be so far gone as 
he seems; and, if he is, the king of France has 
been in worse strait than this, and lived through 
at?” 

‘But he will die,’’ answered the newcomer, 
with a look of keen distress, while he made an 
effort to arouse his prostrate horse. 

“‘Nay, nay: he is but exhausted. A draught 
of water from yon spring will put new life into 
him.” 

‘Ah, sire, it is worse than that. As I passed 
along the skirt of the wood, a flight of arrows 
whistled by me; one struck this poor beast in 
the shoulder, where the shaft broke off, leaving 
the iron deep in the flesh. I greatly fear the 
arrow was poisoned.” 

‘‘Heaven forfend,”’ exclaimed the younger 
man. 


“Look, look, sire! A simple wound never 
produced agony like this,’’ cried the master of 
the horse, who had stooped and was striving to 
encourage him by every gentle method in his 
power. But it was all in vain that he patted 
the reeking haunches and drew his hand, with 
words of encouragement, down the soiled and 
panting neck. The poor brute made one desper- 
ate effort, and threw out his forehoofs with 
a force that stretched all his sinews till they 
worked like serpents over his panting chest 
and lifted him from the earth. But he fell back, 
and once more lay panting in the dust, his great 
wild eyes turned upon his master with a look 
of almost human appeal. 

Again the young man bent down with a 
$ despairing attempt at aid. The horse answered 
$ it with a lift of the head, again buried his hoofs 
deep in the gravel, and made one more desperate 
attempt to rise; but the sinews, which laced his 
body like whipcord, relaxed suddenly. He fell 
slowly forward, the flesh quivered on his slender 
limbs like thick grass stirred by the wind, and 
the generous animal lay dead at his master’s feet. 

The young man looked mournfully on the body 
of his dead steed a moment, then turned away, 
that his companion might not see how deeply the 
loss had moved him. . 

‘Fie, man! do not take it so hardly,” said 
his companion. ‘We have yet a few good steeds 
at Chinon, if the English do not ravage the place 
before we get back, and thou shalt have free 
choice of the best.” 

Dunais—for so the man was called—turned 
suddenly, and kissed the hand Charles held out 
to him. 

“It is not that, sire, nor altogether grief for 
this poor beast that moves me, though I loved 
him well: but that he lies here stark and dead 
shows that there is danger about us, and our 
rashness may have placed the king within reach 
of his enemies.” 

For a moment, the handsome face of King 
Charles was clouded. But he was of a light 
and careless nature, and scoffed at danger when 
it was not close upon him. 

‘Never fear for us,’ he said, laughing: ‘‘ we 
were born and bred in feud, worse than any 
England has threatened us with. Besides, our 
own oppressed subjects are as likely to assail us 
as Bedford’s men, for our whole army is broken 
up into bands of brigands. It may be a shot 
from our own people that has brought down thy 
horse.” 

‘Even then there would be peril.” 

‘‘ But we are used to that. Oh, here comes—” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THEIR FIRST QUARREL. 


BY ELLEN 


Tue quarrel had begun in the morning, and it 
was now nearly ten o’clock at night; yet neither 
would give in, and the situation was becoming 
grave. 

She realized it. She had been married three 
years—it had been a love-match—and, although 
she had often had little differences with her hus- 
band, they had never before lasted more than an 
hour at the most. 

It had been a lovely morning, but hot, and 
they had arranged to go out together. He had 
proposed it, just a walk in the park, near which 
they lived; the exercise would do her good, and 
it would be very pleasant under the trees. 

She had risen late and was in a bad humor. 
She was nervous and oppressed by the heat. 

In the street, he remarked that her bonnet was 
a little on one side. 

“Tm sure it isn’t,” she briefly replied, and 
tossed her head in defiance. 

“Allow me, my dear—” 

“T won’t allow you at all; my bonnet is quite 
straight,’ she interrupted. “I do wish you 
would not always make remarks about my 
toilette; you inspect me all over. One day, 
it is my dress that is wrong, now it is my 
bonnet. Don’t I know how to dress myself?” 

‘But, my dear, I only said—” 

“You only said! Well, that’s quite enough.” 

And she laughed a short, mocking, disdainful 
laugh, that was terribly exasperating. 

He was not to be so easily beaten, though. 

«Well, then,”’ he pursued, ‘if that’s the 
latest fashion, I had better follow it.” And he 
tipped his own hat up on one side. 

How disgraceful! She blushed, as she looked 
at him. What would people say? That she was 
walking out with some low music-hall fellow? 
However, she said nothing—only quickened her 
pace, in order to walk in front of him: she 
would not appear to be in his company. He 
quickened also, and, for the rest of the walk, 
remained malignantly glued at her side. 

At last, she was obliged to speak. 
pity you can’t see yourself. What an object you 
are!” she said. 

He began to whistle. 

“And now I see you are as vulgar as you 
look.” 

He bit his lip, but made no reply. 


“Tt’s a$ admit that. 


ASSHETON. 


Just then, they passed a shop-windqw. She 
peeped at her reflection in the glass, and saw 
that her bonnet was a little bit askew. But 
she would not give in—not she! She chose 
a moment, when she thought he was not looking, 
to put up her hand and place it straight. 

He saw the movement, however, and imitated 
it. She became furious, and would not say 
another word. 

They had dined in silence, and, after dinner, 
he had taken a book and had not spoken a word, 
the whole evening. Ah, how she hated him! 
Yes, she—who used to love him so much. He 
had at last shown his true character: he had 
appeared in his real color to-day. How unhappy 
she was, to have such a husband! He had 
deceived her, with his pretended tenderness 
and put-on airs. How falsely he had smiled, 
with those fine eyes of his! Yes, she must give 
him credit for those: he had lovely eyes. Even 
now, though kept severely intent on his book, 
there seemed something tender and kind about 
them, under their long soft lashes. And yet he 
was a monster. Just look at him: the fine clear 
lines of his face are plainly seen, in the lamp- 
light; his broad full forehead, his long white 
hands, the very immobility of all his person, 
indicate that he is a being with extraordinary 
power of will. It seemed as if some magnetic 
fluid drew her toward him, and she trembled. 
Ah, what would her future be? 

To-morrow, she would go home to her mother’s. 
And, if he dared to come after her, with his 
satanic smile, she would demand a divorce. 

And thus, stretched on a sofa, she allowed her 
thoughts to run on, trying her hardest to make 
herself believe that her life was full of bitter- 
ness, and that she was the most ill-used woman 
$ in the world. 

And all this to happen at her age—twentyone! 
Only twentyone—after being married only three 
years! And what years! Full of pleasure, 
sweets, kisses, and delight. Yes, she must 

He had always been very kind, 
sand had done everything to make her happy. 
And he could be most amusing, when he liked— 
always had something new to tell her. Alas, 
souvenirs! Alas, regret! All, all, is finished 
now. 

Yes, all is finished: for, at this very moment, 
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when he must know how she was suffering, 
he has not the slightest pity or compassion 
—none whatever. He leans in his chair—read- 
ing, reading, reading—with his fine fair mustache 
gleaming softly in the lamplight. 

A despairing sigh escapes from her. That 
mustache! How she once adored it. How she 
once loved to roll it between her little fingers. 


And how she used to laugh when sometimes she ; 


pulled it too hard and he made a grimace. 
Then how she used to caress him and stroke the 
poor mustache and tickle his lips with the hairs 
till he shook his head and barked as if he were a 
dog just out of water. Oh! what jolly times they 
used to have! What joys—what kisses! But 
they were all over now. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. She hardly 
dared confess it to herself, but she began to feel 
quite anxious. Why ever didn’t he say some- 
thing? Why didn’t he do something? Why 
didn’t he even look at her? She coughed 


$ ‘It’s all on one side!’’ she cried, suddenly, 
* with difficulty restraining her laughter. 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ he returned, the comi- 
cality of the situation striking him at the same 
time. 

‘Oh, yes, it is; permit me to put it straight,” 

She ran toward him, and, before he could pre- 
vent her, she had stood on tiptoe and seized the 
hat with her two hands. 

Her sleeves fell back, revealing her arms—her 
fair pretty arms. He felt them flutter his mus- 
tache, but he gave no sign. 

He put his hands behind his back and looked 
up to the ceiling while she carefully arranged 
his hat. As he felt her soft skin touch his 
cheeks, he had half a mind to put his arms round 
her—no, the other half of his mind remained 
; firm, and he resisted the temptation. 

Then, satisfied with the hat, she brushed back 


§ his hair behind his ears carefully and slowly. 


; But he made no sign. She could bear it no 


slightly and timidly, a suppressed little cough. } longer. With a sudden impulse, she seized the 


The air was turning chilly. 
He deliberately laid down his book on the 


hat and dashed it to the ground. 
“It’s horrible, horrible! I hate that ugly— 


table, rose, came and closed the window, then, } stovepipe!” 
She hesitated before expressing the object of 
g her hatred, and then hissed out her intense aver- 


without a word, went back to his chair and } 


resumed his reading. 


She felt completely crushed. After a minute sion to the much-abused tile with such vehemence 
she got up, and, rustling her dress, went} that he could not keep back a burst of laughter. 


toward the door. 

He raised his head. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To my room.” 

“*To bed already 2?” 

‘‘What would you have me do? 
bed than be bored.” 

She put her hand to the door and turned the 
handle slowly, sighing deeply. 

He rose in his turn, and took his hat. 

‘Where are you going?”’ she asked. 

“¢To the club.” 

<< Ah!” 

She withdrew her band from the door, and 
turned to watch her husband, who was arran- 
ging his hat on his head before the glass. 


Better go to 


on to his shoulder, and their eyes met. 


She had thrown herself into a chair, and was 
sobbing her heart out. 
He knelt down tenderly beside her, drew her 


Both pairs were clouded with tears. 

‘You shall put my bonnet on for me, to-morrow 
morning,”’ she said, an hour afterward. 

‘And [ll try and put it on one side.” 

“Yes, do, please; and then we'll quarrel 
again.” 

“T’d quarrel every day to have such a sweet 
reconciliation.’’ His arms were round her neck, 
and lips were pressed to lips once more. 

‘« But you were a brute—you know you were.” 
However, she kissed him again, and, kissing 

? him, fell asleep. 





LINES FOR AN AUTOGRAPH-ALBUM. 


BY KATE AULD. 


Do you give me this page? 
Then, indeed, I'll engage 
To fill it with pen-and-ink dripping. 
But I'll not rack my mind 
Some fine saying to find, 
Or copy some newspaper-clipping. 


Nor do I now call 
All good-fortune to fall 
On your head from the heaven above you. 
I simply wil say, 
In my verses to-day, 
What you knew perhaps always: I love you. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish home-dress, of striped and 


plain woolen material. The underskirt is of 
the plain goods, and kilted in wide plaits 
mounted upon a foundation-yoke. The over- 
skirt is of the stripe, quite long, and plaited 
into the elongated waist, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The back-drapery is formed by one 
long breadth of the material, doubled, and looped 
only at the waist. The edge of the entire over- 
skirt is finished with either a binding of velvet 
or a narrow silk fringe. The bodice for this 
costume is cut, both back and front, so that the 
stripes may meet. A half-vest, of black or 
colored velvet to correspond with the material, 
is finished by a high collar of the’same. The 
sleeves are slightly full, being cut straight and 
gathered into a deep cuff, which is covered by 











a cuff of velvet, open on the back of the sleeve, 
and ornamented by a row of small buttons on 
either side of the opening. The same small 
buttons close the front of the bodice and vest. 
Four yards of double-fold, in plain, for the kilted 
skirt. Six anda half to seven yards of stripe, 
half a yard of velvet, four dozen buttons, will 
be required for this costume. This model will 
be both appropriate and stylish for wash- 
gingham, striped and plain. In dark colors, 
the costume could be worn out, almost, before 
it would need to be laundried. 


No. 2—Is a walking-costume, suitable for 
spring. It is composed of striped and plain 
vigogne-cloth, or any of the many pretty and 
soft woolen materials. In this costume, tbe 
striped material is used crosswise, making a 

(878) 
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bayadtre effect, which seems to be the latest 
mode, as we have seen it in some of the most 
elegant French costumes. This forms the skirt, 
as these fine woolen goods are generally from 
fortysix to fiftytwo inches in width. The width 
is usually long enough for the skirt. Sometimes, 
a piece is taken off the top and used as trimming 
for the bodice and cuffs. The bodice and over- 
skirt are of the plain material. In our model, 
it is of diagonal or fine pin-stripe, all in 
one color, but to correspond with that of the 
underskirt. The waist is a very short corsage- 
basque without any trimming, and the overskirt ; 
falls in a long point in front, looped high at the } 
sides, and puffed at the back. Tight coat-sleeves, 3 
with pointed cuff and high standing collar. } 
A bit of the underskirt is introduced into the } 
cuff and as a narrow vest. Small crocheted } 
buttons, or fancy metal ones, as the taste may } 
suggest. Two and a half vards of stripe, for } 





skirt, six to eight of plain—it depends upon the $ 


width of the material. 





No. 8—JIs another combination -costume, of 
checked and plain Scotch woolen. The under- 
skirt is of the check, plain in front and at sides, 
kilt-plaited at the back—say, three-quarters of 








a yard up. The overdrapery is bordered by 
a nine-inch band of the check. The side-pancel 
and the front-«drapery are in one piece, the 
pointed front turning over the side-panel. The 
back-drapery is likewise edged with the check ; 
or it may be made entirely of the check, lined 
with the plain. This is arranged to form a 
jabot, showing the underlining. A vest of the 
check, over which is a short jacket of the plain 


material. The jacket has a turnover collar, like 
a coat, fastens with a clasp or frogs-and-cord. 
Sleeves plain, with cuffs of the check. A Derby- 
hat, of the same check, completes this stylish 
street-costume. These Scotch woolens come in 
mixed colors, or black and white. For spring 
wear, they will be of light texture, although of 
dark colors. Four to six yards of check, four 
yards of plain double-fold material, will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a simple.design for corsage-blouse, 
suitable for a young girl or young lady who may 
be tall and slender. The material is of figured 
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or dotted foulard. A plain skirt, with scarf- ; sacque, with double box-plaits in the back-seam 
drapery crossing the front, which disappears at the waist-line, to give enough fullness to the 
under a wide box-plait on either side. The skirt. The sleeves are slightly fulled into a 
back is plain, and hangs in straight plaits, over band, and edged with a gathered ruffle of the 
which are long loops-and-ends of the material ; embroidery. A ribbon ties at the waist, also 
forming a sash. The blouse-waist has three ; ties the collar and ornaments the sleeves. Ten 
box-plaits, back and front, like a Norfolk-jacket, ; yards of flannel will be required. The em- 
only it is very much shorter from under the belt. } broidery to be put on slightly full around the 
A deep sailor-collar is tied in front by a bow of} bottom of the skirt, perfectly plain down the 
ribbon. A similar bow ornaments the left side } front on one side. 

of the belt, which is also of the ribbon. Rather ; 

short coat-sleeves; this, however, is entirely a 

matter of individual taste or comfort. Loops of 

the ribbon ornament the side-plaits of the skirt, 

put on diagonally, as seen in the illustration. 

From twelve to fifteen yards of yard-wide foulard, 

silk, or figured delaine. This model may be used 

for sateen or gingham. 
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No. 6—Is a blouse-robe, for a little girl of 
four to six years. It is made of Scotch plaid, 
$ box-plaited| back and front, and is worn over 
$a guimp of plain cashmere corresponding in 

color to the plaid. The blouse is slipped over 
the head, and is fastened with a button on 
$the shoulders. The belt is made of blocks 
i of the plaid, cut on: the bias, through which 

No. 5—Is a very simple and useful model for; cords of worsted, with ball tassels, tie at one 
a flannel wrapper. It is of plain twilled flannel, } side. 
edged with an embroidered border, done in silk No. 7.—A nursery-frock, for a child of three 
upon the flannel. It can be bought either as} years, made of flannel with feather-stitching. 
an edge to the flannel or separately as an} The frock is plaited back and front, and there 
embroidered edging. This model is only a loose‘ is a row of feather-stitching on each plait, above 
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THERMOMETER.—LAVENDER SACHET. 
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the hem, on collar and cuffs. The frock ties; braided to match. The plaits on the waist are 
with a sash at the back. held in place by a row of feather-stitching on 

No. 8.—For a boy of three to four years, we each plait. The frock opens at one side under 
give a piqué, braided and feather-stitched. The; the plait, and fastens to the side of the vest. 
skirt is box-plaited all around, a row of braiding } A waistband is arranged to pass through straps, 
between each plait. Cuffs, collar, and vest} back and front the same. 





THERMOMETER. 
BY MISS FE. J. WELSH. 


These cheap little thermometers are seen 3 narrow ribbon are tied through the holes in the 
mounted in such a variety of ways, that it is ° thermometer. 
rather a difficult matter to suggest something $ Turn the top down an inch, and catch it on 
different. . But we do not believe any of our’ the lower corners to the sides. Sew the 
readers has seen one like that which is given; thermometer on so that the top reaches the 
in the front of the number. $ bottom of the part turned over. Sew it on 

One-quarter of a yard of two-inch satin ribbon ’ through the holes. The narrow ribbon is tied 
and two yards of the narrowest width are required § together through the loop at the top. The 
for one. The wide ribbon is fringed out, on one § new shades of pink and green form a pretty 
end, three-quarters of an inch, the other end is g combination of colors, or two shades of yellow 
hemmed with a narrow hem. Tiny bows of the? will be effective. 





LAVENDER SACHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give adesign.; Any variety of these sachets may be made 
printed in colors, for a lavender sachet. To} with different mottoes and flowers. ‘Forget Me 
make this pretty little affair, take a piece of gros- 3 Not,”’ with the flowers and leaves sprinkled 
grain ribbon twice the length given in our model. ; over; ‘‘ Merrie Xmas,”’ with holly berries and 
On one half, embroider the motto and flowers, in 3 leaves, ‘‘ Easter,”’ ‘‘ Birth-Day,’’ etc., etc. 
one color, in outline; fringe out the ends; sew Sachet-powder between thin layers of cotton- 
the ribbon together neatly and fill the sachet } wadding fills the sachet to perfection. Altogether, 
with lavender-blossoms. ‘a8 pretty as original. 





GIRL’S FROCK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, for our dress-pattern, 
a girl’s frock, for a girl from four to six years 
old. Folded in with the number is a Supplement, 
with full-size diagrams for cutting the frock out. 
They are, as will be seen, four in number, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Unperrront, with skirt 
attached, which is to have twentytwo inches 
added in the back for the required fullness. 
This underfront is to be either gathered or 
plaited at the neck and waist. 

No. 2—Is THE OverFRONT, forming a jacket 
that opens over the fullness. 

No. 3.—Hatr or Back. 

No. 4.—Uprer AnD UnpEerR Part or SL&EvE. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
join. The jacket may be edged with either 
embroidery or lace. It should be made of some 
wash-material. Zephyr, sateen, or bége may 
be made up into this simple costume. » The 
sash to be of the material, if of washing-goods. 
If the costume be of bége, cashmere, or foulard, 
make the sash of surah to match. 








WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an extra } with some silk of the same color. Divide the 
embellishment, printed in colors, of a new-style } bag into five equal parts, and sew at each point 


4 


work-bag. This pretty affair is made inside of a one-half yard of satin ribbon to two, exactly in 


small willow open basket. the middle. These ribbons tie the bag to the 
The inside bag is of China figured silk. ; basket at each intersecting point. The same 
Our model calls for one figured in Japanese } ribbon is to be run into the casing at the top, 
design in two shades of China-blue. This kind 3to draw the bag—three-fourths of a yard to 
of silk comes wide, so that five-eighths of a yard 3 each string, making in all four to four and a 
is all the quantity required. Double it in half. 3 quarter yards. It is better to have a trifle of 
This forms the entire bag and makes the lining; ribbon over than to have the strings or bows 
at the same time. Run casings for the strings; scrimped. The ribbons may be of two shades of 
two and a half inches from the top, making a blue or one only, as the taste may decide. When 
wide frill. Gather the bottom edge and sew into ; two shades are used, one-half more of one shade 
a small circular piece about as large as a half-} than the other. The basket may be white, as in 
dollar. This is made by covering a bit of card { our pattern, or bronzed, or gilt, as en 











EASTER-GREETING CARD. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


One of the most unique and least expensive ; appearance. Make the cross of locust-twigs, 
of Easter-cards is the one given above: a cross ; joined together with fine wire, and gilded; then 
of thorns, mounted on a card made of rough fasten it on the paper with strong glue. The 
water-color paper, three and a half by five inches ; lettering is done in gilt. One corner is caught 
in size. Draw the size on the paper with a faint } down with a bow of satin ribbon. Lacquer may 
pencil-line, and tear it out to give it a ragged { be used instead of gilding. 
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DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, on the Supplement, but in such a } eggs, after they are boiled and served at table, 
way as not to interfere with the lines of the; to keep them warm. 
dress-pattern, two designs in embroidery : 2.—Borper ror PrAno-Cover, Curtain, Erc., 
1.—Eaa-Cosry. This is just in time for} Erc. This is to be worked in Kensington-stitch, 
Easter. It may be worked on white butcher’s-} the lilies shaded with very. light yellows, and 
linen, granite-cloth, etc., etc.,.in outline-stitch, } the leaves in greens of the color of water-lily 


with black silk. It is intended to be put over } leaves. 
(378) 





GRANDMAMMA’S POCKET. 


BY MES. 


This pocket—an engraving of which, when ¢ 
closed, we give at the side here—is to be made }—== 


of Java canvas, and worked in cross-stitch in 
colored cotton or silk. The inside is lined with 
satin, and provided with little pockets for spec- 
tacles, knitting-needles, darning cotton and 
needles, etc. We give, also, the pattern more 
in detail. 


x : 
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JAPANESE SACHETS. 


BY MISS E. 


Something odd and quickly made in the form 
of sachets is represented in the front of the 
number, made of Japanese paper mats, which 
can be purchased generally at any store where 
articles for fancy-work are for sale. They are 
eight inches square, very delicately tinted the 
color of flowers, and are such as to admit of the 
use of the new shades of pink, green, and laven- 
der ribbon. No. 2 satin ribbon is employed. 
Three-quarters of a yard will be required for 





J. WELSH. 


each. First fold the mat together and cut nine 
slits in it with a penknife, to run the ribbon 
through; open it and lay several thicknesses of 
cotton between it, sweetly scented with sachet- 
powder; run the ribbon through the openings 
made for it, with the aid of a hairpin; fasten 
the ends on one side with a stitch, and draw the 
remainder of the ribbon through the centre slit ; 
cut in two and tie in a bow. These are very 
showy and saleable at fairs. 

(379) 











PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Iridescent beads are now so much in favor, 2 foundation-net. Then first outline them with 
that they are used very effectively in making ; beads, threaded three or four at a time on fine wire. 
birds, butterflies, and other insects. This design } After they are outlined, vein them through the 
for a photo-frame is embroidered in this manner, } centre in the Same way, and then scallop around 
the sheen of the beads giving a very natural and 3 the edge with some very bright beads, or make 
life-like appearance. any marks or ‘“‘eyes,” such as distinguish the 

The designs may be done as appliqué, by being $ insect you are making, Try and follow the 
made separately; or they may be traced on the} coloring as near to nature as you can, and fill 
plush or velvet, and worked on it at once. But, } in with the grounding-shade. These should be 
better still, if you have time and patience, } sewed to the body at the apex, and bent into 
appliqué the body, and trace the wings on} shape as if extending for hovering. 





PENWIPER. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


These little egg penwipers, engravings of {a webbing of metallic tinsel; the letters are also 


$ 
which are given in the front of the number, formed of the tinsel. The centre one is chamois- 
and designed for Easter-gifts, are made of felt, $ skin, with o little pen-and-ink sketch on it. 
chamois*skin, and cloth. Six thicknesses of ; Number three is dark-purple cloth, with.-a bit 
each are required for one, the top one being; of the passion-flower and vine painted on it. 
decorated, as seen, The first one is made of} The six pieces are tied together with a tiny bow, 


robin’s-egg-colored felt. This is decorated with } which finishes this pretty affair. 
(380) 





PIANO-COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This model is composed of bands of 1 The size and length of the cover are to be 
alternated with bands of coarse étamine or } determined by the piano. This model is intended 
canvas of écru color, embroidered with chenille } for the top of an upright piano. Tassels of 
of different shades corresponding with the color } filoselle or chenille finish the edge. This model 


of the plush; or it may be embroidered in {may also be used for scarf table-cover, top of 
Oriental colors. $ console, ete., etc. 
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MUSIC-HOLDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





For a person who carries music much about} the straight band, as when in use it is intended 
with her, a fancy holder for it would be useful. to form an arched handle to carry the music 
Form two cylinders the size of the roll, in plush } with. The plush may be embroidered in silk, 
or velvet, line them neatly with silk, and connect } in cross-stitch or Kensington-stitch. Along the 
them with a straight band similarly lined. {| handle, the word “music” is to be worked. it 
The rings may be stiffened with card; but not} is an exceedingly stylish music-holder. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. » 

How To Mount Puotocrarus.—We are continually asked 
what is the best way to mount photographs, and, in conse- 
quence, give the following hints, only premising that good 
material, in the way of cardboard especially, is necessary 
for lasting success. 

Common glue, gum, or clear starch-paste may be used. 
Of the three, the last answers decidedly the best for most 
purposes. It is very clean, and leaves no mark if it should 
touch the margin of the mount; it is very adhesive, and, 
it made fresh for use, it is quite free from any injurious 
action on the photograph. The only drawback in some 
cases is that it must be applied on to the back of the picture 
while this is damp; and, as the albumenized paper is apt to 
stretch in one sense when wet, the picture becomes longer 
or broader, and, being attached thus to the card, never 
regains its original proportion. If starch is used as a 
mountant—and we strongly recommend it for portraits, 
such as cartes-de-visite, cabinets, or panels, where the card 
is stiff and shows very little margin—the sensitized paper 
ought always to be cut in the same sense, by which means 
regularity will be obtained, and any slight deviation of 
proportion will not be so perceptible as if some are broad 
and others long. To mount your photographs with starch, 
proceed in the following manner: Trim the prints before 
they are toned. This will, first, economize the edging of 
silvered paper, which can be burned down, to recover the 
metal ; and, secondly, save both time and trouble in cutting 
them afterward, as they cannot be cut to shape while wet: 
and, after they are allowed to dry, they become crisp and 
crack in the edge. As they must be re-wetted before 
starching, it is just as well to do them at once on removing 
from the washing-bath. 

The prints must be taken from the water, and laid, one 
over the other, face downward, on a sheet of glass. When 
all are thus placed, put a clean towel or blotting-paper over 
them, and press out the surplus water from the pile. The 
starch should be made fresh for use and perfectly clear, in 
the same manner as arrowroot. Use a pasting-brush, which 
must be kept for that exclusive purpose, and should be 
stood in clean water when not in use, to prevent hardening 
and the falling-out of hair from dryness. When the starch 
is cold, carefully take off the skin that forms on the surface 
and use like ordinary paste.| It should be of about the 
stiffuess of firm blanc-mange, and plentifully applied with 
the brush on the back of each print, avoiding lumps or 
irregular thickness, and carefully going up to the edge. 
When pasted, take up each picture, with the help of a 
penknife or other sharp instrument to lift the corner, 
without overtouching with the hands, and at once place it 
in the right position on the dry card. When quite straight 
to the eye, cover it with a piece of stiff blotting-paper and 
rub briskly, after which lift the blotting-paper, and place 
the mounted photo aside to dry. Preceed in the same 
manner for the whole pile of damp pictures. When they 
are all dry, examine the prints, and remove any defective 
white spots with color mixed to match the tone of the 
photo, and your impression will then be ready for rolling 
or burnishing. 

For pictures where a good margin is desirable, we do not 
recommend starch, as the photograph contracts in. drying, 
and will inevitably cockle up the card. The best plan is 
to use "(382)" as it has the advantage that a good deal 





of spirits-of-wine can be added to it, instead of water, and 
the prints will not stretch so much when it is applied; 
consequently, their contraction will be so slight that the 
mount will retain almost its original flatness. Gum-arabic, 
as a mountant, is apt to become brittle and to turn acid, 
which is prejudicial to the keeping-quality of silver prints. 
We do not, therefore, recommend it. 

Some persons recommend dissolved india-rubber as a 
mountant; but it has been quite abandoned by all profes- 
sionals. In the first place, it is awkward and dirty to 
handle, does not adhere readily, has to be applied to the 
dry print, which has the knack of curling itself over and 
smearing the sticky medium on the face of the picture; 
and, after a time, the photographs mounted in this way will 
peel off the mounts, because the india-rubber becomes 
brittle, and loses its adhesive power. 

A last word: Never allow your prints to get dry when 
placed on the glass for mounting, but get them done off as 
rapidly as possible ; otherwise, they will adhere to the glass 
and to each other, and no amount of after-soaking will 
succeed in detaching them without injury. 

Munxkacsy’s Great Picture or “Curist BEFORE P1Latr” 
has just been sold to a leading Philadelphia merchant for 
one hundred thousand dollars, We have a steel-plate of 
this painting—size 21x 27— engraved for us by Iliman 
Brothers in their best style, from which we will sell impres- 
sions to subscribers to ‘‘ Peterson”’ for fifty cents—the mere 
cost of paper, printing, postage, etc., etc.—the original cost 
of the plate being thrown in gratis. To persons not sub- 
seribers, the price is one dollar. As the engraving is really 
a five-dollar one—the etching for the same picture, no bet- 
ter, being sold for that sum—this is a rare opportunity to 
get a fine copy, for a comparatively low price, of the most 
remarkable picture of the nineteenth century. 

SunFLOWERS, in their esthetic aspect, have been so much 
talked of, that people have generally forgotten the economic 
use of the plant. In some countries, it is largely cultivated 
for the seeds, which are fattening-food for fowls. In Russia, 
and, we believe, in some of our Western States, they are 
cultivated for supplying fuel. They are harvested in two 
parts, the seed-heads being cut off and put away in a corn- 
crib, and the stalks piled ina shed. When cut in the right 
time, the stalks, when dry, are hard as oak, and make 
a good hot fire, while the seed-heads with the seed in make 
a better fire than the best hard coal. The seed, being very 
rich in oil, will burn better and longer, bushel for bushel, 
than hard coal. 

“No PoorER AT THE END OF THE YEAR.”’—A lady writes 
to us as follows: ‘‘I send you two dollars, for your maga- 
zine—which I have been wanting so long, but always felt 
too poor to indulge in; but I don’t think I will be any 
poorer at the end of the year.”” No, you will be richer in 
every way. You will save in being well dressed, etc., etc., 
besides the pleasure you will derive from the stories. 

“Is a Great Puzzie.’’—A new subscriber writes from 
Boalsburg, Pa.: ‘‘I am immensely pleased with ‘ Peterson.’ 
I think it is the magazine ‘par excellence.’ I already 
realize it as a ‘sine qua non.’ How I have done without 
it hitherto is a great puzzle.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Tue “Book or Brauty,” anp OTHER PREMIUMS.—One 
of our premiums for getting up clube for ‘‘ Pelerson,’’ for 
1887, is the ‘‘ Book of Beauty." This is a volume of poetry, 
devoted to fair women, and illustrated with nine steel- 
portraits of celebrated beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in 
patent morocco, gilt, and will be an ornament for any 
centre-table,. To carn a copy, it,is only necessary to get 
up a club for “‘ Peterson.” _ , . 

“ Another of our premiums is a large ‘steel - engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called “* Mother's 
Darling.’’ To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
** Peterson.’’ Or both it and the ‘* Book of Beauty ’’ can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs, 

Another of our premiums is an eztra copy of the maga- 
zine for 1887. All three premiums can be earned by getting 
up certain large clubs. See the Prospectus. It is never tvo 
lale in the year to get up clubs or subscribe, Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can always be had. 

Tas CHANGEABLE APRIL WEATHER is just the weather 
for catching cold. Take care, therefore! Do not render 
your body unwhol from over-clothing, nor, on the 
other hand, your lungs sickly for want of the pure air of 
heaven: for you can no more live well without this than 
a fish can survive in a muddy stream. Sore-throat and 
tic-doloreux, or face-ache, are very common complaints in 
cold April weather, with high wind. They are more easily 
prevented than cured. Both may be produced in the same 
way—namely, from exposure to cold. It is a draught 
blowing directly on the face and into the eyes, or upon 
the neck, that brings on these distressing complaints, 
Beware of such a draught, and also of wet feet. 

Tae Use or Lime-Warter.—It is so common now for 
doctors to advise mothers to put. lime-water in the milk 
given young children, that a word or two may be a useful 
warning. Lime is a strong alkali, and should be used with 
care and caution, and its effect on a child watched, It is 
such a tasteless and harmless-looking liquid, that many 
people think it scarcely necessary even to: measure the 
quantity used, But great care should be taken as to this ; 
for it often produces the severest constipation. Do not, 
therefore, administer it to excess, 

Do You Want Lignt Worx—light work that you can 
carry in your pocket? Take a piece of silk braid, and 
embroider it with gold, silver, or colored silk. This will 
serve.to trim an out-door jacket, or the Russian blouse 
which is now so fashionable, especially in black foulard. 
This same work, though in a coarser style and on a wider 
braid, is employed to edge curtains and door - hangings. 

Soup Eeas tro Ger It.—A lady from Texas writes: ‘‘ There 
has been a terrible drought in this part of Texas—no rain 
to amount to anything since May, 1885—consequently there 
are hundreds of families being fed by the relief-committee. 
We had to do without everything we could; but we cannot 
do without ‘ Peterson,’ so we sold enough eggs to take it.” 


— 





Barn 4 Free Cory of this magazine, by getting up a 
club. In addition to other clubs of this kind, we will 
send a free copy for getting up a club of two at $2.00 each 
($4.00 in all), or club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). 

Back Numpsrs Can Atwayrs Bs Hap by writing to us, 
and enclosing eighteen cents a number. A news-agent 
often says he can’t supply them, when he is only indifferent 
about ordering them. In such cases, address us, 


Conrrisvrors Must Kxer Corres of their articles, if they 
wish them preserved; for, under no circumstances, can we 


be for their return, 
Vor. XcI.—21. 





Appitions May Be Maps To a Cxvs at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums, The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. Go on, therefore, 
addiug to your clubs and earning more premiums. 

“Berrer Evgry Yean,”—Says a lady, remitting her 
subscription. from Cramer, Illinois: ‘‘I have taken the 
magazine since a child, and this is my twentyfourth year, 
and I think it better every year.” 

Tus Reason Wuy Tue Brive has to cut the cake is that, 
in savage tribes, it was the wife’s duty to provide food for 
her husband and h hold. It survives now as a symbol. 





In TRIMMING, we have stripes, both lengthwise and cross- 
wise. For trimming only, ribbons may be sewed on the ma- 
terial, especially when crosswise stripes or bayadéres are used. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Sling of David, and Other Poems. By Rev. Alfred 
Kunmer, 1 vol., 12mo. New York: Hurst & Co.—A yolume 
of religious poems, with an introduction by G 1 Lew 
Wallace, author of “Ben Hur," etc., etc. The principal 
poem is devoted to the story of David, and is full of 
dramatic incidents, of which the interview between Saul 
and David, the scene before the battle, the parley, and the 
onslaught and victory, are especially effective. The author 
shows his versatility in numerous shorter poems, The 
volume is very handsomely printed. 

Uncle Max. By Rosa Nouchetle Cary. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The author of this 
new novel is already favorably known by her “‘ Barbara 
Heathcote’s Trials’’ and other popular fiction. Her present 
tale is, if anything, an improvement on its predecessors. 
We cannot praise it more highly than by saying the heroine 
is the very ideal of a noble womanhood, and that the story 
ends happily, as all love-stories should. For, as Emerson 
said, ‘‘ poetical justice, after all, is the true justice.” 

The Monarch of Dreams, By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A pretty little 
imaginative story, one of the best things the author has 
ever done, though he always does exceptionally good work. 
“Tt is,” as a well-known critic has said, ‘‘a charming 
allegory—as full of nature as of fancy. We may add 
that there are few books as original in the whole range of 
American literature. 

Foes of the Household, By Amanda M. Douglas. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—One of our early con- 
tributors comes out, in this volume, in a story of more 
than usual power, A noble feeling runs through the book. 
Beside this, the plot is artistic and the characters natural. 

That Other Person. By Mra. Alfred Hunt. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A novel of more 
than ordinary merit: for it is a love-story that is not . 
mawkish ; and both the evolution of the plot and the 
delineation of the ch ters exhibit unusual skill. 

The Nation in a Nutshell,, By George Makepeace Towle. 
1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A rapid outline of 
American history, by the author of the ‘“ Young. Pcople’s 
History of England.” We do not see how the tale could 
be better told to be so condensed. | 

Practical Pedagogy. By Louisa P. Hopkins. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This well-written treatise. is in- 











tended to answer the, question: .“‘ How shall my child be 


taught?” It isa matter in which every parent is interested. 
We cordially recommend the book. 

Young People’s History of Ireland. By George Makepeace 
Towle. 1.vol,, 12mo, , Boston : Lee & Shepard.—A companion- 
volume to “‘The Nation in a Nutshell,’’ already noticed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tae Newsparers Continve To Extot “PEererson”’ as 
the best of the lady’s-books. The Athol (Mass.) Chronicle, 
for example, says: “*It certainly is one of the best maga- 
zines for ladies, being perfectly reliable as to fashions, etc. 
The steel-engravings are beautiful, and the reading-matter 
is superior to all others, having for contributors Mrs, Ann 
8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Edgar Fawcett, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ and others, which 
will insure ‘long life to Peterson.’’’ The New Berlin (N. 
Y.) Gazette says: ‘It is the only magazine published, that 
we know of, that is adapted to the whole household. It is 
considered to be a ‘lady’s-book,’ primarily ; but it gives 
universal satisfaction to both sexes, and the young men and 
misses alike.” The Shamokin (Pa.) Despatch says: “A 
brilliant number, with a beautiful double-sized colored 
fashion-plate; then a superb colored pattern for a screen, a 
Japanese design of a stork, etc. ; and, after that, some fifty 
other engravings. Lucy H. Hooper furnishes an illustrated 
story, ‘St. Valentine’s Eve,’ which is charmingly told, with 
just the least touch of humor. Miss McClelland, author of 
‘Oblivion,’ furnishes a powerful story. ‘Peterson’ seems 
to be always on the lookout for the new writers of mark, 
like this one. Hence its large circulation. The wonder is 
that it is not even larger. Every family of refinement 
should have this magazine on its table. The price, real 
nherit considered, is astonishingly low—only two dollars a 
yoar—with great deductidns to clubs,” 

Foop-Fravups.—Many food-frauds, such as chiccory coffee 
or watered milk, although they are a swindle in a commercial 
sense, are often tolerated because they do not particularly 
affect the health of the consumer ; but, when an article like 
baking-powder, that enters largely into the food of every 
family, and is relied upon for the healthful preparation of 
almost every meal; is so made as to carry highly injurious, 
if not rankly poisonous, elements into the bread, to the 
imminent danger of the entire community, it is the duty of 
tle press to d the practice in the most emphatic 
terms. 

Among recent important discoveries by the food-analysts 
is that by Prof. Mott, the U. 8S. Government chemist, ot 
large amounts of lime and alum in the cheap baking-pow- 
ders, These are, one the most dangerous, and the other the 
most useless, adulterants yet found in the low-grade inferior 
baking-powders, It is a startling fact that, of over one 
hundred different brands of baking-powder so far analyzed, 
comprising all those sold in this vicinity, not one of them, 
with the single exception of the Royal Baking-Powder, was 
found free from both lime and alum. The chief service of 
lime is to add weight. It is true that lime, when subjected 
to heat, gives off a certain amount of carbonic acid gas; but 
a quick-lime is left—a caustic so powerful that it is used by 
tanners to eat the hair from hides of animals, and, in dis- 
secting-rooms, to more quickly rot the flesh from the bones 
of dead subjects. .A small quantity of dry lime upon the 
tongue or in the eye produces painful effects; how much 
more serious must these effects be on the delicate membranes 
of the stomach, intestines, and kidneys, more particularly of 
infants and children, and especially when the lime is 
taken into the system day after day, and with almost every 
meal. This is said by physicians to be one of the chief 
causes of indigestion, dyspepsia, and those painful diseases 
of the kidneys now so prevalent. 

Adulteration with lime is quite as much to be dreaded 
as with alum, which has heretofore received the most 
emphatic condemnation from every food-analyst, physician, 
and chemist, for the reason that, while alum is probably 
partially dissolved and passed off in gas by the heat of 
baking, it is impossible to destroy or change the nature 
of the lime in any degree, so that the entire amount in 
the baking-powder passes, with all its injurious properties, 








into the stomach. When we state that the chemists have 
found twelve per cent., or one-eighth, of the entire weight 
of some samples of baking-powder analyzed, to be lime, 
the wickedness of the adulteration will be fully apparent. 


Pure baking-powders are one of the chief aids to the cook 


in preparing perfect and wholesome food. While thove are 
to be obtained of well-established reputation, like the 
Royal, of whose purity there has never been and cannot be 
a question, it is proper to avoid all others. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bap Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
ical housekeeper. 
ore — SOUPS AND FISH. 

To Use Cold Fish.—Three-quarters of a pound of cooked 
fish, quarter of a pound of rice, two hard-boiled eggs, two 
ounces of butter, a little salt, pepper, and ground mace; 
throw the rice into boiling water, with a little salt, boil 
twenty minutes, strain, and dry the rice before the fire. 
Remove all skin and bones from the fish, cut into flakes. 
Chop finely the white of the eggs, melt the batter in a pan, 
add the rice, fish, white, and seasoning; stir over the fire 
until thoroughly hot. Turn on to a very hot dish, nicely 
heap it up. Rub the yolks of the eggs through a sieve ; put 
over the top as garnish. Place round the dish a few sprigs 
of parsley. 

Potato -Soup.—Boil one pound of potatoes, and, when 
done, beat them up very fine with a fork, gradually adding 
one quart of boiling milk, in which has previously been 
stewed a small onion chopped fine, and a piece of mace; 
season to taste, and boil for a quarter of an hour, taking 
care to keep it stirred. 

To Fry Fish or Cuflets Economically.—Dry your fish 
thoroughly with a cloth, then roll it in flour; next make 
a batter of flour and water, dip your fish in on both sides, 
dredge over some fine rasping, which you can procure from 
abakery. Fry quickly in boiling lard or oil. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Boiled Fowl.—With tape, secure over the breast slices of 
lemon without rind—this will make it white. Put the fowl 
in a stewpan, with sufficient water to well cover it—the 
water just hot enough to bear the hand in. The stewpan 
ought to be over a very slow fire, to heat through gradually. 
The moment it boils, skim well and draw to the side of the 
fire ; skim frequently, and simmer gently till tender. A fine 
fowl! will take more than half an hour, after boiling up. 
A chicken requires less time. When done, place it on a 
hot dish, remove the tape, lemon, and skewers, and serve 
with white sauce, parsley, and butter, or celery-sauce. Pour 
a portion of sauce over the fowl, the rest send to table ina 
sance-tureen. Bviled ham, tongue, or pickled pork usually 
accompanies this dish. Reserve the liquor the fowl was 
cooked in, for soup or gravy. It ought to be poured into 
a dry-scalded pan. 

Mince.—Take some remnant of roast or braised veal, 
trim off all brown parts, and mince it very finely. Fry 
a shallot chopped small in plenty of butter; when it is a 
light straw-color; add a large pinch of flour and a little 
stock, then the mince-meat, with chopped parsley, pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg to taste. Mix well; add more stock, if 
necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot by the side 
of the fire. When quite hot, stir into it, off the fire, a yolk 
of egg and the juice of'a lemon, strained and beaten up 
together. Serve with sippets of bread, fried in butter, 
round ‘it, and three or four poached eggs on the top. 

Sauce for Cold Meat.—Chop very finely the yolks of four 
hard-boiled eggs, four eschalots, a little chopped parsley, 
chervil, and tarragon. Mix the herbs and eggs with two 
tablespoonfuls of best salad-ofl, some salt and pepper; and 
gradually add four spoonfuls of vinegar. Arrange sonie 
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slices of cold mest in a circle, in a dish ornamiented ‘with 
pieces of cucumber and slices of the hard-boiled white of 
eggs. If liked, a few chopped capers can be ‘added to the 
sauce, which must be poured over the meat. This is very 


‘appetizing for breakfast or ‘for luncheon. 


DESSERTS. 

Caramel-Custard.—Put a handful of ‘loaf-eugar in a sauce- 
pan with a little water, and set it on the fire until it becomes 
a dark-brown caramel; then add more water, boiling, to 
produce a dark liquor like strong coffee. Beat up the yolks 
of six eggs, with a little milk; ‘strain, add one pint of milk, 
sugar to taste, and'as much caramel-liquor, cold, as will 
give the mixture the desired color. Pour it into a well- 
buttered mold; put this in a wash-basin, with cold water ; 
then place the apparatus on 8 gentle fire, taking cure that 
the water does not boil. Half an hour's steaming will set 
the custard,’ which then turn out and serve. By using the 
white of oné or two eggs, in addition to the six yolks, the 


chance of the custard not breaking is made more certain. § 


Cold Fruit-Pudding.—Put a layer of any kind of fruit— 
previously stewed with sugar, and allowed to get cold—or 
jam into a deep glass dish, mix three tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour with a gill of milk, boil one pint of milk with 
the thin rind of a lemon, and with sugar to taste. When 
well flavored with the lemon, pour the boiling milk through 
@ strainer on to the cornflour, stir, and return it to a sauce- 
pan. Boil five minutes, or until it thickens; and, when 
cool enough not to break the glass, pour on the fruit, and 
leave it to get quite cold and set. Ornament, according to 
fancy, with jam, preserved fruit, or angelica. 

CAKES. 

Eccles -Cake.—Make some puff-paste, roll it out thin, 
have ready a mixture of quarter of a pound of currants, 
two ounces of sugar, one Ounce of chopped candied peel, 
one ounce of ‘butter, and a little grated lemon-rind and 
juice, just melted together in a small pan. Cut the thin 
paste into rounds with a cutter, put on each a good spoonful 
of the mixture, gather up the edges of the paste with your 
fingers, turn it over on the board, and roll out on the other 
side with a rolling-pin till the currants begin to show 
through ; brush over with egg, if liked, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Three- quarters of a pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar. Mix well, 
roll out on a pastry-board. Lay kitchen-paper folded in four 
on @ baking-sheet ; do not butter it. Place the mixture on, 
when rolled to a quarter-inch thickness, and cut into a 
large round or oval; mark the edges with a knife or silver 
spoon, lay on pieces of lemon-peel and blanched almonds 
or colored comfits, and bake in a slack oven till of a pale- 
brown. 

Hot Tea-Cake.—One pound of flour, six ounces of sugar, 
six ounces of butter, two eggs, three-quarters of a pound 
of currants, one pint of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast. Mix the flour and sugar, warm the milk, add the 
butter, stir in the yeast; add the eggs, put it to the flour 
and sugar, atid let it rise well before the fire; then add the 
fruit, divide, and place in tin hoops. This will make ten 
or twelve buns; bake, split, and butter. 

BANITARY, ETC. 

For Orowp.—If you have linseed and mustard at hand, 
make a poultice and put it around the patient’s throat, and 
let it breathe steam. If you cannot get the poultice, pieces 
of spongé or flannel, wrung out in boiling water and laid 
a¢ross the throat, will answer the purpose. You ought to 
have two; and, as you take one off, put the other on. 
Keep the child in bed, and as warm as possible. 

There is another disease, called child-crowing or spurious 
croup, which is very seldom fatal. The child draws in its 
breath with ‘a sort of scream, and the face turns dusky. 
Open the ‘windows and give the little patient plenty of 
fresh ‘air, loosen’ its clothing, wring ‘out the end of a towel 

















in'cold water, and flap it across the face and chest. It will 
probably recover quickly. ickety children are subject 
to this disease. 

Babies, especially those that are improperly fed, are liable 
to fits while teething, or when getting measles or scarlet- 
fever. A warm bath) is the best cure;;in this case; but 
caution ought to be used, for we have known this piece of 
knowledge grossly misapplied. Test the heat of the bath 
by putting in your.elbow. Keep the child in for about five 
minutes, then wrap it in warm blankets. The same treat- 
ment is good in rheumatism, If you. have not a regular 
bath, let the patient sit in a tub of warm water, with a 
blanket thrown around to keep in the steam. 

Jelly for Invalids.—Soak an ounce of gelatine in half 
@ pint of cold water for an hour or more. It is an advan- 
tage to souk gelatine overnight when convenient, because 
it is then more easily dissolved. Boil six ounces of lump- 
sugar in a pint of water, skimming it until clear; then 
throw in the soaked gelatine, ‘let it boil slowly for five 
minutes, removing all scum 4s it rises. Dissolve in a basin 
@ quarter of am ounce of citric acid, in lump, in half a gill 
of boiling water; pour the jelly on this, when more scum 
will rise, which ought to be carefully taken off. Now add 
@ gill of wine and a little lemon -flavoring, and, when 
nearly cold, put the jelly into. a mold. Lemon-jaice can 
be used, instead of the citric acid ; but the jelly will not 
then be so bright. 

Sore-Throat.—A teaspoonful of powdered borax to two 
tablespoonfuls of honey. Warm in the dven, in a small 
cup or china pot, stirring until it iedissolved. When cool, 
apply it repeatedly, with a camel’s-hair brush, to the throat 
and roof of mouth ; this will soon effect a cure, and enable 
the patient to swallow. 





FLORAL NOTES. 


BY MRS. M. BR. WAGGONER, 


There are no more accommodating plants for house-cultare 


than the cacti. No matter what kind of ill treatment 


they may be subject to, they will live; but, treated as their 
nature requires, they are very apt to reward you in a 
manner to far exceed your expectations. 1 have one now, 
that is a “‘ thing. of beauty.” It isan Epiphyllum trunca- 
tum, or lobster-cactus: a large one, completely filling a 
rustic hanging-basket. It isof a drooping habit, the ‘‘claws’”’ 
falling over the side of the basket, at the end of each one’a 
magnificent flower ; a dozen, fully opened, greeted me on 
Christmas morn. This variety is strictly a winter bloomer, 
and can always be depended upon to bloom well, if treated 
right in the summer. I mean, of course, after it has attained 
the right age—two or three years. I hang mine out-~doors, 
from May until October, never giving it a drop of water, 
only what natnre provides; have the basket well drained, 
with broken charcoal and brick, good garden-soil with a 
little sand. When I bring it into the house, I begin te 
water quite freely, and keep it, up until it is through bloom- 
ing. It is well worth caring for: for the present, there is 
nothing prettier in my window-garden. If they never 
bloomed, the cacti might be more universally liked, if 
only for the curious growth of many varieties ; but, after 
you have cared for them, ‘‘lo! these many years,’’ what is 
your astonishment to find one of the most magnificent 
flowers crowning the curious ugly pet. One objection to 
them is the thorny projections ; but you need only handle 
the pots: no use to be repotting, as you do so many other 
plants. Though I do bed out some of them, still I take good 
care they are only the smooth gentle kinds. It is always a 
good plan to keep them from getting dusty, if possible ; still, 
they will stand as much of it as any plant I know. Byt I 
do like cleanly plants, and, if they do get dusty, give them a 
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thorough sprinkling overhead, They are never. troubled 
with insect enemies; at least, I have never had any trouble 
that way—another good recommendation for them. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Everyruine a Woman Can Wish For.”—The Bristol 
(Tenn.) News says: ‘‘‘ Peterson,’ for March, has a very fine 
steel-engraving, a double-size colored fashion-plate, a 
colored design for a tidy on Java canvas, and some fifty 
other engravings of fashion, work-table designs, etc. We 
have not space to notice half the good things in the way 
of reading, but would call attention especially to ‘The 
Mountain Wizard,’ a story of remarkable power and pathos. 
Everything that a woman can wish for in a magazine is to 
be found in ‘ Peterson.’ Now is a good time to subscribe.”’ 

“*Ever-Prooresstve Lapy’s-Boox.’—The Raleigh 
(N. C.) Spirit of the Age says of the’ March number: 
** Peterson’s Magazine for March is already before us—as 
usual, ahead of all its cot ries. One noticeable thing 
about this ever-progressive lady’s-book is that it fas, each 
month, some new aud peculiar feature. This month, it is 
an article on Queen Victoria, this being the ‘jubilee’ or 
fiftieth year of her reign. It has illustrations of her in 
childhood, in her coronation-robes, her wedding, as she 
looks now, etc.”’ 





“*A Box or Rosgs.”’—The Des Moines (Iowa) Times says: 
** Opening ‘ Peterson’ is like opening a box of roses. The 
number before us is out, with all its customary splendor of 
fashion and literature. The colored fashion-plate is un- 
usually brilliant. No lady can be a patron of ‘ Peterson’ 
and not feel the influence of its dignified refinement. The 
Des Moines newsdealers report a growing inquiry for it, at 
their counters,” 

We Have Hap Some Experience in the matter of 
marking-ink which was not altogether agreeable. We, 
however, incidentally obtained a bottle of Daniel Judson 
& Sons’ indelible marking-ink, manufactured in London, 
England ; and we are greatly pleased with it, and heartily 
commend it to our friends. 

Scorr’s CataLocus or Roses for the Spring is before us, 
a very beautiful affair, and invaluable for its list of new as 
well as old favorites. Large discounts made in orders for 
seeds, etc., etc. Address, Robert Scott & Son, Penrose Nur- 
series, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. 6.—Sumeen-ComPLarnr. 


As summer is again approaching, which brings an in- 
crease of sickness upon us, I wish to have a special talk 
with mothers in reference to the care of infante—whether 
they are entering their first or second summer, it matters 
not, as both periods are fraught with sickness and death. 
‘Not @ few mothers in every community have lost a babe 
during the first months of its existence, and perhaps still 
more have been lost during the dreaded “‘ second summer”; 
and the doctor is often censured unjustly, and thought to be 
lacking in skill. Mothers, this is wrong. Come: let us 
reason together—look at the plain facts as they too frequently 
exist, and thus see where the fault lies: at whose door. 

* For example, your babe hes diarrhoea, and you thought 


you could cure it by the administration of a little castor-oil ; 
maybe, you added a drop of laudanum,; you have given it 
spiced syrup-of-rhubarb ; perhaps checked it with ‘‘ Bate- 
man’s Drops,’’ or. ‘‘ Godfrey’s. Cordial,” or. paregoric : bad 
medicines are the last three, whether advised by doctors or 
old nurses. Well, the complaint has become chronic—it 
ebbs and flows, is better and worse, and the family physician 
is called. He comes, and prescribes again and again, with 
little or no permanent good. Now, the diarrhoea originated 
from bad nursing or improper feeding, and is kept up from 
the same cause or causes, in spite of his best-directed effort, 
by too frequent nursing or by food of improper quality or 
quantity. An infant of a few months is often taken to the 
table, and a little of ‘this and that’ is put into its mouth, 
and thus an unnatural appetite is created for improper food. 
Potatoes, meat, etc., fried in lard or some kind of grease, 
are often given it; rich cake or ‘‘ bought jumbles,” made 
of poor lard or rancid butter, are very commonly placed 
in every infant’s hand, as soon as it can hold anything, and 
especially when it is taken out on a visit tosome neighbor 
or friend ; and thus, when the time comes to be properly 
fed on oatmeal, fine wheaten -grits, farina, corn-starch, or 
some of the ‘‘food’’ in the market—such as the “lactated” 
or *‘ Mellin’s,”’ and ‘* peptonoid”’’ or ‘‘ lactopeptine ’’—when 
nutrition is defective or cholera-infantum ensues, it has. no 
relish for such insipid articles, its appetite being already 
depraved. The former and the latter are great adjuvants 
in restoring sickly infants to health, and are grand con- 
servators of health. As a matter of course, indigestion 
and diarrhoea are apt to follow such unwise feeding as that 
mentioned above; and, when the doctor insists upon a more 
simple, digestible, unirritating diet, the mother declares 
“it won’t eat such mush or mess,”’ and: consequently she 
persists in giving the ‘* poor chikd’’ such food as it will eat 
—food, by the.way, that it should never have been allowed 
to taste. 

If mothers could be stopped from filling up or putting 
anything into the child, there soon would be nothing of 
consequence to run out, irritation would be allayed, and 
the diarrhoea would gradually. cease. Your little ones 
would recover, dear mothers, generally, if you would give 
them achance. Give their poor little stomachs a rest, and 
all will soon be well, with a little warm salt-water bathing ; 
perhaps a little rhubarb, or minute doses of ipecac, or red 
raspberry-leaf tea, the dewberry-root, or the crane’s-bill— 
wild-geranium. Then restore their digestive power with 
lactopeptine and lactated food, 











FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—WALKine-Dress, or Buus. anv Ecru WooLen 
Praip. The lower part.of the underskirt is laid in one 
wide plait in front, and in smaller plaits, at the sides and 
back. The long full overdress is draped high at the sides, 
and on the left side it is finished with a bow of blue velvet. 
The long-pointed bodice is full in front, has side-pieces 
under the arm, yoke, and cuffs of blue velyet. Blue felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and écru wings. 

Fic. 11.—Bripe's-Dress, oF Wits Six. It is laid in 
box-plaits at the sides, and has a long plain train. The 
front is composed of a stripe of rich satin and silver bro- 
cade, The small paniers at the side are trimmed with 
bows of satin ribbon. The bodice is quite plain, and the 
half-sleeves are finished with a plaiting of tulle. The long 
tulle veil falls over the face and nearly to the end of the 
train at the back. A coronet of orange-blossoms on the 
head. 

Fig. 111,—Visitine-Dress, or Strirep Benaauine, The 
overskirt is plaited at the waist, and caught up on the right 
side; on the left, it is finished with a trimming of dark- 





green velvet, ornamented with dark-green crochet-buttons, 
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The bodice opens, in front, over a white Marseilles vest, and 
has revers of the dark-green velvet. The sleeves have some 
fullness at the bottom, and are set on cuffs of green velvet. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with green velvet and a dull-yellow 
plume, 

Fic. rv.—Hovse - Dress, or Licnut-Biuz Surau. The 
skirt is plain in front, and rather full. At the back, it is 
trimmed with stripes of gay plaid satin. The paniers are 
fall, and full in wing-like folds at the back. The bodice 
has the coat-basque at the back turned up with the plaid 
satin. The same material forms a vest, collar, and cuffs. 

Fic. v.—Visitine-Dress, or Two Suapes or HELIOTROPE 
—the darker shade being of nun’s-veiling, and the lighter 
of striped silk. The front of the skirt and some of the 
side-plaits are of the woolen material. The alternate plaits 
are of the striped silk. The drapery at the back is also of 
the nun’s-veiling, lined and turned up with the striped 
silk. The bodice is made of a combination of the two 
materials—the vest of the woolen, and the revers of the 
silk. Hat of heliotrope-colored felt, trimmed with high stiff 
loops of picot ribbon. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dreas, or Stripep HetiorroPe Canvas. 
The skirt is kilted in front and box-plaited at the sides. 
The tunic is round and full, and opens up to the hips. 
The bodice opens with folds of the same material, the right 
side being crossed. Cream canvas habit-skirt and collar. 

Fig. vit.—Bonnet, or Biack Srraw, trimmed with pink 
satin ribbon and clusters of jet, to represent cherries. Jet 
cherries on the brim. 

Fic. viu.—Hat, or Brack Basket-Straw. The brim 
is edged with jet. The trimming is of black lace, with 
yellow narcissus and pink wild-roses, 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-DreEss, OF Dark-GREEN AND Ecru 
Srrirep Canvas, the stripes being bias. The skirt is plain 
in front, and laid in box-plaits at the sides and back. 
Jacket of dark-green camel’s-hair, opening in front over 
an écru canvas chemisette. Rolling collar and cuffs of 
dark-green velvet. Hat of écru straw, trimmed with wild- 
flowers. rf 

Fic. x.—Bopice, oF Rep anD Cream-CoLoreD SrriPEep 
Fuannevt. The plastron is full, and cut crosswise of the 
material. The sleeves are slightly full at the wrists. 
Collar, belt, and waistband of dark-red velvet. 

Fic. x1.—Hat, or YELLow Srraw, with the rolling brim 
covered with black velvet, and trimmed with pale-yellow 
feathers. 

Fig. x11.—WaAtkine -Dress, OF PLAIN AND CHECKED 
Gray Portin. The underskirt is of plain poplin, arranged 
all around in double: box-plaits, and trimmed with five 
rows of plush ribbon laid on flat. The overskirt is of 
check poplin, pointed in front, and drawn very high on the 
left side under a group of ribbon loops. The deep jacket- 
body is of the check, and has a vest reaching to the waist, 
of plain poplin, with plush revers. The neck has an 
upright band of plain poplin, and a deep turndown collar 
of plush. The back of the jacket is laid im plaits at the 
centre. 

Fig. x11.—Hat, or Brown Fett, trimmed with bows 
of the same color, and with marabout feathers of a lighter 
shade. The turban-brim is covered with brown beads. 

Fig. x1v.—Bonnet, oF YELLOW Basket-Straw, trimmed 
with yellow ribbon and pink roses. The turned-up brim 
has a full ruching of black velvet. 

Fic. xv.—WALKING-Dress, oF Rep AND Brown Srripep 
Wooten. The underskirt is mounted in box-plaits. The 
tunic is long and shawl-shaped in front, and slightly draped 
at the back. It has revers of plain brown woolen. The 
jacket is rather long, and cut to fit easily over the tournure. 
It opens in front over a bége waistcoat. 

Fig. xv1.—Bonwnet, or Brack Jet Net. The distinctive 
featute of this bonnet is the imitation of a Spanish comb, 
which is furmed of black lace, wired so as to keep its form. 


The strings are of black gauze. The front is trimmed with 
jet, black lace, and a pink rose and leaves. 

Fig. xvii.—Bopick, or Dau.ia-Rep Rissep FLanne., 
fastened with pearl buttons. The collar and cuffs are 
embroidered in a deeper shade of dablia-red. 

Fig. xviu.—Ngw-Styis Utster, oF Gray Tween. It is 
double-breasted, fastened with large wooden buttons, and 
has a cape, as well as a hood, either or both of which can 
be removed at pleasure. 

GeneraL Remarks.—The new ‘sateens, zephyrs, and 
ginghams, as well as foulards and soft woolen materials, 
come in the new style of plaids, checks, and stripes—though 
the pompadour flowers, on delicate ground, have reappeared 
aud are very popular. All the spring goods are of delicate 
though bright colors; even the rich reds and blues are 
delicately tinted. 

Many white woolen goods have broken plaids or stripes, 
but the designs are so varied on all materials that they 
cannot be described—there are hundreds of them. Even 
the so-called India silks, the foulards, etc., etc., now come 
in stripes and plaids, as well as in India patterns and small 
pompadour flowers, The French foulard does not wear 
well ; real India silk wears admirably, and many of the 
American silks give excellent service. 

Saleens look as well as foulards, in the piece or when first 
made up; but they crease easily, if not carefully used. 
They make elegant dresses, if jauntily made and daintily 
trimmed. 

Gauzes and grenadines come in stripes, dots, blocks, etc., 
etc., but are nearly always combined with plain govds. 

These endless bars, stripes, and plaids give great variety to 
the toilette ; but, if one expects a gown to last a long time, 
@ perfectly plain or less conspicuous pattern is more desir- 
able: anything so marked is always noticed in one’s ward- 
robe, and one’s friends are much more apt to remember 
the date of a showy dress than of a plainer one. 

Primrose is a favorite new color, though many shades of 
yellow are called by this pretty name, when they have no 
claim to it. It is a clear, delicate, yet bright yellow, just 
the shade of the flower so loved by country-children, 

Heliotrope is another fashionable color, and has really 
a large range of shades, from a dark reddish-purple to a 
sickly whitish-purple; and some of the shades are very 
pretty, and not so unbecoming as many others are, 

Lilac and mauve, with light-blue, apple-green, and blos- 
som-pink, will always hold their own, and no new colors 
can dethrone them. 

White dresses, made of nun’s-veiling, camel's - hair, 
muslin, ete., etc., are extremely popular. They can be 
so varied in effect by different-colored sashes, ribbons, 
flounces, etc., etc., that one almost feels as if one such dress 
can be made to do the work of two by a change of color, 

Ribbons are largely used in the trimming of dresses, not 
only for bows, etc., etc., but they are placed lengthwise 
down the skirt—or around it, if preferred—and are employed 
in various ways. 

Black dresses, especially those of black lace, are most 
fashionable for young and old—they, like white dresses, 
can be variously arranged and trimmed or brightened with 
different -colored ribbon. A dress of this kind is always 
becoming, always suitable for much or little dress, is 
inexpensive and elegant. 

Shoulder-capes have reappeared. They are convenient, 
and, to some figures, becoming: but not so to high- 
shouldered or stout persons. 

The make of dresses is so varied, that it is impossible to 
enter into detail: we refer our readers to the numerous 
styles, all fashionable, in our March number and the present 
number of the magazine. 

Bonnets vary but little in shape; the small capote seems 
to be the most popular, and is certainly becoming; but the 
‘ trimming still continues high and pointed. 
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Hats are more varied in shape than bonnets. High hats, 
turbans, sailor-hats, cavalier-hats are all fashionable, but 
all have the high trimming. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. , 

Rug pes Petits. CHAMPS. 
The spring bonnets have made their appearance. The 
small capote with pointed front is still in vogue. Loops 
of ribbon, flowers, and scarfs of tulle are employed as 


trimming. Imitation Mechlin lace and a new species of 


tulle figured with small raised dots are also shown, and 
enter largely into the composition of the more dressy 
bonnets. Those in black lace and jet are trimmed with 


been foreseen, owing to the grotesque ugliness of the style 
and its general unbecomingness.. The hair is now dressed 
in a combination of finger-puffs and rolisand frizzed curls, 
covering the head in a very pretty manner, but one that 
is well-nigh indescribable. The hair is worn in waves 
over the forehead, the puffs and rolls forming the chignon : 
from which, on full-dress occasions, one or two heavy curls 
may be suffered to fall upon the neck. Very few ornaments 
are worn in the hair—a knot of ribbon to match the toilette, 
placed at one side of the head, being considered in good 
taste. Pins, with horseshoe-shaped heads, or headed with 
large balls in garnet, are the newest devices. A few ostrich- 
tips ora single flower may be worn; but, in all cases, the 
ornaments of the coiffure must correspond in color and 





a vivid shade of green, instead of the different shades of 5 style with the toilette. 


red that were so popular last year. One of: the prettiest 
of these has the crown in black lace, and the front in 
jetted lace over willow-green satin. Another has the 
brim composed of two rows of passementerie, in dull and 


bright jet, the crown being formed of plaited ruffles of } initial in Gothic lettering to correspond. 


black lace. In front of the brim is placed two high-standing 
bias puffs of velyet—one willow-green, and the other a 
deep rose-pink-—both shaded by a ruffle of black lace. The 
strings of willow-green satin ribbon are put on ina very 


eodd.and novel fashion. They start from the centre of the > hued thread. 


Some new devices for handkerchiefs have made their 
appearance. The newest are in fine cambric, bordered with 
tooth-shaped pointed scallops in buttonhole-stitch, in dark- 
blue or scarlet, and worked at one corner with a single 
Another style 
; has a border of daisies—in pale-blue, pink, or lilac—printed 
$ on the cambric above the buttonhole-scallops, which are 
i worked with cotton of the same color as the flowers, the 
> monogram of the owner being embroidered in the same- 
Pale pink and blue and lilac cambric band- 


crown, where they. are held in place by a dagger-shaped kerchiefs are shown edged with small white buttonhole- 


ornament, the blade in tortoise-shell and the handle in jet. 


Another original little bonnet is entirely composed of 
dove's-wings, the brim being covered with folds of Mechlin 


scalloping, and with a flat plaited ruffle of wide valencienues 
lace, the monogram being embroidered in white. 
There has been an attempt made to revive the satin boot, 


lace, drawn up into a high cockade in the centre of the $ as 9 substitute for the dainty little ballroom-slipper ; but 


front. Very pretty, too, is a bonnet in fine straw gimp, 
trimmed with old-pink gauze, and with chrysanthemums 
and ribbon of the same color. The gauze is drawn up in a 
full high puff in the centre of the brim, and has a single 
chrysanthemum in the centre; while at either side of thie 


it has not heretofore proved successful, as they are much 
more expensive and much less becoming. Gloves are worn 
shorter than heretofore, fashion prescribing that they shall 
not reach above the elbow when worn in full-dress. Pale 
shades of mastic, pearl-gray, and flesh-color are fashionable, 


puff is placed a bow of faille ribbon. Massed petals of the § and undressed kid is still the favorite material. 


chrysanthemum border the brim, while the back of the 


In jewelry, the most marked change to be noted is the 


bonnet is veiled in gauze. Bonnets of gold or of silver } suppression of the necklace, a black velvet ribbon clasped 
network, the fronts trimmed with light folds and puffs of } with diamonds encircling the throat in its stead. If a lady 
delicately -tinted gauze, and with clusters of ostrich-tips { is so furtunate as to possess a. diamond necklace, she must 
of the same hue as the gauze, are very much worn for very $ arrange it in festoons on the front of her corsage, or form 
full-dress occasions or in the evening. The newest of these ; it into loops intermixed with loops of ribbon to place on 
bonnets is composed of steel lace. One in gray silk net- $ one shoulder. 


work, hung all over with tiny steel balls formed of beads, 
was very stylish. 

Ribbons are now used in profusion on evening - dresses 
intended for young girls, which are always made of light 
serial fabrics, such as tulle or crape, and invariably with 
short skirts. A young girl wearing a train—except on the 
occasion of her marriage, when the wedding-dress is always 


Lucy H. Hoorzr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fie. 1.—Giri’s Dress, or Brown anp Rep Woo.en 
Puarp, with dark-brown jersey-bodice. A sash of the plaid 
is worn about the waist, Collar on the jersey, of brown 


made with one, or when she goes to be presented at court — 3 velvet. 


is never seen in fashionable society, even at the largest and 
most splendid of balls. A. tulle dress, in white or pale-blue, 
or very pale pink, made with a perfectly plain skirt— 
composed of skirt, overskirt, and with a full corsage vf tulle 
over satin—is trimmed with satin ribbon of precisely the 
game shade as the tulle, attached to the waist at intervals, 
and of the same length as the skirt A rose, in some 
delicate contrasting hue, set amongst loops of satin ribbon 
en the left shoulder, forms the sole ornament of the 
corsage, In crape, the skirt is slightly draped over a 
foundation of taffeta, and is striped with satin ribbon, 
caught down at the hem with bows without ends, The 
new apple-green is a good deal employed for evening-dress 
teilettes; but it is a trying color to most complexions. 
Spangled with minute emerald-green metallic spangles, 


Fic, 11.—Gir1’s Dress, or Rep anD Kerv Scorcu Zzpnyr. 
The skirt is trimmed with bands of washing-embroidery. 
The bodice has a vest of écru canvas, and collar and reversa 
of washing-embroidery. The sash is of écru canvas. Straw 
hat, trimmed with red surah, 

Fic. 11.—Grru’s Dress, or Biuz anp Gray Woo.en, 
with a bias stripe, The skirt is laid in box-plaits. The 
bodice is of plain gray woolen, and is finished with a band 
of bine velvet. Gray hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
stiff feather. 

Fig. 1v.—Gir1’s Dress, oF PALE-PINK Brame, gathered 
to a yoke at the top and into a belt below the waist. The 
skirt isshort and full. The yoke, belt, and sleeves are of 
blue and pink plaid étamine ; plastron, cuffs, and shoulder- 
ruffles of embroidery. Straw hat, trimmed with a band of 


and made up over pale-green satin, a delicate tulle in this } blue velvet and pink satin bows. 

Fie. v.— Boy's Suit, or Gray Twerp. The trousera 
have three silver buttons on the outside, above the knee. 
Loose coat of the tweed, double-breasted, with a wide 
sailor-collar at the back, and which opens in front over 
a blue-and-gray striped shirt. 


shade forms a very charming dress, Sometimes, one thick- 
ness of the spangled tulle is made up overs satin underskirt 
strewn with bouquets of pink roses, and a garland of the 
game roses crosses transversely the low-necked corsage. 

. The high coiffures have failed to succeed, as was to have 
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“AT TWILIGHT, ’* [See the Story, ‘‘Honora’s Anzxieties,”] 
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WALKING-DRESS, CAPE. FICHU. SLEEVE. 
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WALKING-DRESS. HOUSE-DRESS. 
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OH! YOU LITTLE DARLING. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Written and Composed by J. TABRAR. Arr. by VINCENT DAVIES. 


1. Oh! what a thing it is. to be A 
2. Al-though I don’t in- tend to wed, To 
3. Up - on my word, I don’t in-tend To 
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girl with lots of beaux, The num-ber of youngmen I’ve got, Well, 

set - tle down in life, I’ve prom-ised near - ly for - ty men That 

wear the wed-ding ring, While for a kiss they give to me No 
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good-ness on - ly knows; Whene’er [’m walk-ing in thestreetI’m near-ly al-ways 
I will be their wife! Some fel-lows tell me that I am Their dar-ling, lov- ing 
end of pret-ty things; bes ns 4 er they kiss me, once or twice, Al-though by some it’s 
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OH! YOU LITTLE DARLING. 









sure to meet A _ youngman who will call mesweet, And then so gent-ly say— 
lit - tlelamb, While some call me their bit of jam, And oth-er fel-lows say— 
call’d a vice, I must con-fess I think it nice, Es - pecially whenthey say— 


> 









Oh! you lit - tle dar - ling, I love you, Oh! you lit-tle dar-ling, are you 
8v0. in 2d time. 


P ist, ff 20. 


true? If youreal-ly love me as you Oughtto do, Nothing in this worldshall cut our 





love in two. 














RIDING-HABIT, BONNET. HATS. 





